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FIGHTING  A  STRAW  MAN 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  "fighting  a  straw  man?"  It 
means  that  the  person  states  a  proposi- 
tion (usually  exaggerated  and  ridicu- 
lous), claims  that  somebody  he  or  she 
doesn't  particularly  like  believes  it, 
and  then  sets  about  demolishing  it. 
Even  though  the  proposition  may  have 
incidental  shreds  of  truth,  it  is  usual- 
ly a  caricature— and,  therefore,  totally 
false.  Of  course,  when  you  "fight  a 
straw  man,"  you  have  no  trouble  winning; 
but  the  victory  adds  no  luster  to  your 
credibility,  reputation,  or  integrity. 
There  are  enough  real  issues  in  the 
world  to  exercise  all  of  the  intellect 
one  possesses  and  to  make  the  "fighting 
of  straw  men"  unnecessary. 

In  the  Spring,  1986,  issue  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
"News,"  there  is  an  editorial  by  William 
Gallagher,  AFB  Executive  Director,  en- 
titled: "Trained  Specialists  in  Blind- 
ness/A Growing  Need."  Since  I  intend  to 
comment  on  Mr.  Gallagher's  editorial  at 
some  length,  it  seems  only  fair  to  give 
you  the  full  text  of  it.  Here  it  is  in 
its  entirety: 


"Blindness   is  on  the  increase." 
I  hear  this  constantly  from  AFB  staff 
who    travel    throughout    the    country    to 
meet  with   people   in  the  field  of  blind- 
ness. 

Other  comments  heard  over  and   over 


again  are,  "Our  caseloads  are  increas- 
ing, and  we  have  clients  and  students  on 
waiting  lists." 

One  would  think  with  modern  medicine 
and  the  remarkable  surgical  work  being 
done  by  ophthalmologists  that  blindness 
would  be  decreasing.  The  cold  fact  is 
that  this  just  is  not  happening.  Some 
ophthalmologists  claim  that  blindness  is 
reaching  alarming  proportions. 

With  retinopathy  of  prematurity  (ROP) 
and  juvenile  diabetes  on  the  increase, 
many  teenagers  and  young  adults  are 
experiencing  visual  impairments.  And, 
with  individuals  living  longer,  more 
people  experience  vision  loss  caused  by 
macular  degeration,  glaucoma  and 
cataracts. 

Statistics  will  show  there  are  more 
people  within  the  legal  definition  of 
blindness  than  ever  before.  Do  we  have 
a  system  to  meet  their  needs?  Do  we 
have  the  personnel?  Do  we  have  the 
finances?  And,  most  of  all,  do  we  have 
the  commitment? 

Let's  examine  two  philosophies  in  the 
field  of  blindness.  One  group,  and  I 
must  say  a  small  one,  feels  that  blind- 
ness is  just  a  small  inconvenience  in  a 
busy  world.  This  group  feels  blindness 
is  largely  incidental,  just  as  some 
people  are  left-handed  and  others  are 
right-handed.  Some  people  happen  to  be 
blind,  while  others  happen  to  be 
sighted. 

The  second  philosophy  maintains  that 
blindness     is     a     severe     blow     to     the 
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individual,  whenever  the  onset.  It  is  a 
shocking  experience  for  parents  of  a 
baby  born  blind ;  the  newly  blinded 
school  teacher  is  devastated,  and  a 
grandmother  whose  sight  is  failing  feels 
life  is  no  longer  worth  living.  This 
group  sees  blindness  as  a  tragedy— and 
it  can  be,  without  the  professional 
assistance  of  people  committed  and 
trained    in  the  dynamics  of  blindness. 

The  increase  in  blindness,  the  varying 
psychosocial  aspects  of  blindness,  in- 
deed, the  very  nature  of  blindness  it- 
self dictate  the  need  for  professional 
assistance  by  qualified,  university 
trained  specialists.  We  need  unversity 
trained  and  committed  people  such  as 
teachers,  orientation  and  mobility 
specialists  and  rehabilitation  teachers 
as  well  as  social  workers  who  understand 
the  psychosocial  aspects  of  blindness. 


or  school,  including  its  trustees  and 
administrative,  professional  and  support 
staff. 

We  see  some  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  merging  with  general  vocational 
rehabilitation       programs.  However, 

studies  show  that  these  mergers  do  not 
save  money  but  they  do  impair  the  quali- 
ty of  service  provided.  Clients  who  are 
blind  do  not  receive  the  same  quality 
service  they  would  get  from  a  special- 
ized state  program  for  the  blind.  Pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  blind  that  open 
their  doors  to  all  disabilities  lose 
their  identity  and  also  lose  newly 
blinded  persons  who  say,  "This  agency  is 
not  for  me."  Staff  also  feel  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  expertise  in  all 
disabilities.  And,  most  of  all,  the 
boards  of  trustees  lose  direction  and 
the  purpose  of  their  agencies. 


Total  Commitment 


Put  Differences  Aside 


The  demand  for  specialists  is  so  great 
today  that  generalists,  though  they  may 
have  the  educational  background,  are  not 
the  answer  for  work  in  the  blindness 
field.  They  may  be  committed  to  human 
service  but  we  need  people  specifically 
committed  to  blindness.  With  that,  we 
need  more  university  programs  to  train 
specialists   in  the  field  of  blindness. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  cutbacks  in 
federal  funds  to  university  programs 
offering  courses  to  train  professionals 
in  the  blindness  field.  We  need  not 
only  more  programs  but  also  constant  and 
continuing  education  courses.  We  need 
committed,  dedicated  staff  who  continue 
to  study  about  blindness  and  its  effects 
on  individuals,  family  and  the  commu- 
nity. And  this  commitment  to  blindness 
must  be  total  on  the  part  of  the  agency 


This  is  a  time  for  all  people  in  the 
blindness  field  to  unite  to  strengthen 
services  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people.  Let's  put  our  differences  aside 
and  push  for  categorical  services. 

If  we  feel  that  blindness  is  simply  an 
inconvenience  or  a  nuisance,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  educate  the  sighted  public 
to  have  a  better  attitude  toward  blind- 
ness, then  we  don't  need  residential 
schools  for  blind  students  or  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  blind  adults.  And  we 
don't  need  to  train  teachers  of  the 
visually  handicapped  or  train  rehabili- 
tation and  mobility  specialists.  We  can 
just  close  our  doors  and  hire  "Madison 
Avenue"  advertising  and  public  relations 
agencies.  Let  them  educate  the  general 
public  about  blindness  and  change  the 
image  of  blind  people.    We  know  this   is 
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not  the  answer. 

Rehabilitation  of  blind  people  re- 
quires the  committed  efforts  of  profes- 
sional specialists  combined  with 
effective  programs  to  help  the  general 
public  better  understand  blindness. 
This  must  be  our  goal,  for  it  will  mean 
independence  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people  who  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  self-sufficiency  with  dignity  and 
recognition  as  contributing  members  of 
their  communities. 


This  is  the  Gallagher  editorial,  and 
as  with  most  oversimplifications,  it 
begins  with  distortion  and  ends  with 
total  estrangement  from  the  truth.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  practice  of  medicine 
(though  a  profession)  was  still  trying 
to  find  its  way.  The  doctors  of  that 
time  insisted  that  they  were  highly 
skilled  and  absolutely  essential  to 
man's         well-being.  Incidentally 

(considering  the  conditions  of  the  day) 
some  of  them  were  skilled— at  least,  to 
some  degree;  but  even  the  best  of  them 
prescribed  treatments  that  we  now  know 
were  injurious  to  their  patients— one 
might  almost  say  their  victims.  They 
gave  doses  of  ground  toad,  human  finger- 
nail clippings,  and  similar  potions. 
They  prescribed  the  drinking  of  water 
from  an  old  shoe  and  the  dunking  of 
feverish  patients  in  ice  water.  Some  of 
them  carried  new-born  babies  to  upper 
parts  of  the  house  to  induce  the  child 
to  become  "high-minded."  Even  as  late 
as  George  Washington's  day  the  patient 
had  as  much  to  fear  from  the  doctor  as 
the  disease.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  his  final  illness  Washington's  physi- 
cians   repeatedly    bled    him    and    applied 


such  heat  to  his  tortured  body  that  he 
was  blistered.  It  is  now  the  general 
consensus  that  Washington  died  not  from 
his  illness  but  from  the  ministrations 
of  the  "professionals"  who  attended  him. 

If  you  think  that  by  this  recitation  I 
am  seeking  to  discredit  the  medical 
profession,  you  are  wrong.  Many  of  the 
doctors  of  the  middle  ages  (perhaps 
most)  were  sincere.  They  were  doing  the 
best  they  could  with  the  knowledge  they 
had,  and  they  were  groping  toward  even- 
tual enlightenment.  In  fact,  the  false 
starts,  the  destructive  remedies,  and 
the  mumbo-jumbo  of  mystery  and  downright 
foolishness  were  probably  inevitable 
(and  perhaps  even  necessary)  steps  on 
the  road  to  ultimate  progress.  But  all 
of  this  did  nothing  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  upon  whom  they  practiced 
and  learned.  It  did  nothing  to  change 
the  fact  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
trusted  everything  to  the  judgment  of 
those  "professionals"  and  nothing  to  the 
lessons  of  daily  experience  and  common 
sense  was  more  likely  to  end  up  maimed 
or  dead  than  restored  to  bouyant  health. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  best  thing  a  sick  person  in 
the  middle  ages  could  do  to  get  well  was 
avoid  the  ministrations  of  a  doctor— 
this  despite  the  fact  that  by  the  time 
of  the  middle  ages  the  medical  profes- 
sion could  point  to  hundreds  of  years  of 
systematic  study.  Even  today  we  are 
advised  (especially,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  serious  condition)  to  seek  a 
second  or  even  a  third  opinion  before 
following  the  advice  of  the  doctor. 

But  where  is  the  encouragement  (or, 
for  that  matter,  even  the  opportunity) 
to  seek  a  second  or  third  opinion  to 
verify  the  counsel  of  the  so-called 
"professional"  who  reins  supreme  in  the 
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agency  doing  work  with  the  blind? 
Today's  ethical  doctor  (secure  in  the 
maturity  of  professional  status)  advises 
a  second  opinion.  When  have  you  ever 
heard  an  agency  official  do  it?  Work 
with  the  blind  (if  it  has  developed  far 
enough  even  to  be  called  a  profession) 
is  still  very  young.  It  must  be  viewed 
in  the  perspective  of  medicine.  The 
National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agen- 
cies Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  (NAC)  is  the  guild— the 
organization  which  attempts  to  keep 
others  out,  to  protect  the  insiders,  to 
give  respectability  to  the  complicated 
ritual  and  dogma,  and  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  knowledge  by  mysterious  incanta- 
tions. I  shall  shortly  show  you  what  I 
mean  by  quoting  from  the  testimony  of 
Bill  Gallagher  in  a  deposition  he  gave 
fast  fall  in  an  effort  to  deny  certifi- 
cation to  Fred  Schroeder  as  a  mobility 
instructor  for  the  blind— or  as 
Gallagher  would  put  it,  an  "O  and  M 
Specialist." 

The  Schroeder  case  is  especially  sig- 
nificant. Schroeder,  who  is  blind  and 
wiio  is  not  a  member  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind -NAC  in-crowd, 
enrolled  in  courses  to  train  him  to 
teach  the  blind  how  to  travel  independ- 
ently. He  took  all  of  the  prescribed 
classes  and  was  recommended  by  the  uni- 
versity for  certification.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  background  of  successful  teaching 
as  a  mobility  instructor  for  the  blind. 
This  would  presumably  meet  all  of  the 
Gallagher  criteria.  But  no!  There  must 
still  be  certification. 

And  what  is  this  certification?  Where 
cbes  it  come  from,  and  what  does  it 
mean?  A  number  of  years  ago  a  private 
organization  calling  itself  the  American 
Association    of    Workers     for     the    Blind 


(now  merged  into  a  larger  group) 
appointed  itself  to  certify  mobility 
instructors  for  the  blind— or,  as  they 
call  them,  "orientation  and  mobility 
specialists"— or,  to  be  "trendy"  and  to 
give  the  appearance  of  sophistication, 
"O  and  M  specialists."  Before  the 
Schroeder  incident,  the  procedure  was 
that  the  candidate  for  certification 
must  take  the  courses  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  university  and  be 
recommended  by  his  or  her  professor. 
Then,  on  paying  a  fee  to  the  appropriate 
AAWB  committee,  he  or  she  got  certified. 
But  Schroeder  is  blind.  Never  mind  that 
he  had  passed  the  courses  and  that  the 
university  had  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  him.  Never  mind  that  he  had  already 
successfully  done  mobility  teaching. 
Never  mind  that  many  people  feel  that 
the  AAWB  certification  is  a  pretention 
and  a  joke  and  that  many  agencies  doing 
work  with  the  blind  deliberately  do  not 
give  weight  to  the  AAWB  so-called 
"certification."  Never  mind  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  blind  mobility  instruc- 
tors working  throughout  the  country 
competently  teaching  blind  persons  to 
travel  independently. 

As  I  have  said,  work  with  the  blind  is 
comparatively  young,  and  it  is  far  too 
early  to  rigidify  it  into  inflexible 
dogma.  Go  back  again  to  medicine. 
There  was  a  time  when  very  divergent 
philosophies  competed  for  ascendancy— 
animal  magnetism,  diagnosis  by  the  shape 
of  the  head  (phrenology),  low  voltage 
electric  current  passing  through  the 
body,  mesmerism,  and  a  passel  of  other 
now  discredited  regimens.  What  if  one 
of  these  "professional"  approaches  had 
gained  dominance  and  been  protected  from 
change  and  competition  by  a  NAC— 
National  Accreditation  Council   for  Agen- 
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cies  Serving  the... whatever?     Or  perhaps 
there  would   have  been  a  "certification" 
which    said   to  all  and   sundry:   "This    is 
the  way   and    the    light   and    the    truth. 
Conform.    Have  no  new  ideas." 

The  Gallagher  editorial  has  holes  in 
it.  In  the  first  place  the  philosophy 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
(for  he  is  referring  to  us)  is  not  what 
he  says  it  is.  He  is  fighting  a  "straw 
man."  In  the  second  place  the  system  he 
is  advocating  is  not  working,  and  more 
of  the  same  will  not  make  it  better.  As 
we  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  with  the 
figures  from  the  Congressional  appro- 
priations, the  federal -state  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  not  been  cut  at  all. 
It  has  been  extremely  well  funded,  and 
it  continues  to  be  well  funded.  Yet,  an 
increasing  number  of  blind  persons  are 
saying  that  if  their  choice  is  to  have 
rehabilitation— well  funded,  unreformed, 
and  as  it  is— or  to  have  the  funds  cut 
off  and  to  have  no  rehabilitation  at 
all,  they  prefer  the  latter.  They 
hasten  to  add  that  they  hope  these  are 
not  their  choices  but  that  they  do  not 
feel  that  more  money  and  unqualified 
support  for  the  rehabilitation  estab- 
lishment necessarily  means  more  service, 
improved  programs,  or  better  lives  for 
blind  people. 

Gallagher  says  that  we  believe  that 
"blindness  is  just  a  small  inconvenience 
in  a  busy  world."  That  is  not  our  be- 
lief, and  Gallagher  knows  it;  for  I  have 
repeatedly  told  him  so.  We  believe 
that,  with  proper  training  and  opportu- 
nity, blindness  can  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  nuisance.  Surely  it 
does  not  require  the  mental  powers  of  a 
sage  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween what  I  have  just  said  and  what 
Gallagher    says    we    believe.       Gallagher 


goes  on  to  say  that  blindness  "is  a 
severe  blow  to  the  individual."  He 
further  says  that  the  group  for  whom  he 
presumably  speaks  "sees  blindness  as  a 
tragedy— and,"  he  continues,  "it  can  be, 
without  the  professional  assistance  of 
people  committed  and  trained  in  the 
dynamics  of  blindness. 

The  difficulty  with  all  of  this  is 
that  it  is  a  mish-mash,  with  truth  and 
falsity  intermixed.  Blindness  can  be  a 
tragedy,  a  veritable  hell.  We  have  not 
only  repeatedly  said  this  but  have 
underlined  it  and  insisted  on  it.  But 
here  is  where  we  part  company  with 
Gallagher.  He  seems  to  say  that  the 
only  way  to  mitigate  the  tragedy  is 
through  the  help  of  "professionals."  He 
minimizes  the  role  other  blind  people 
play  in  helping  the  individual  who  is 
blind.  The  experience  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  underscores  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  believing  in  the  value 
of      peer     group      assistance.  Unlike 

Gallagher,  we  do  not  believe  that  blind- 
ness itself  is  the  principal  problem. 
We  think  that  attitudes  (both  those  of 
society  and  those  of  the  blind),  out- 
moded laws,  and  lack  of  opportunity  are 
far  more  critical.  We  believe  that 
self-organization  and  collective  action 
by  the  blind  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  bringing  the  blind  from 
second-class  status  to  full  citizenship; 
and  we  do  not  see  the  role  of  the  pro- 
fessional as  one  of  centrality. 

Gallagher's  philosophy  is  shot  through 
with  inconsistencies.  He  often  advo- 
cates (I  have  heard  him  do  it)  that  all 
groups  of  the  disabled  should  get 
together  for  common  action,  but  he  vehe- 
mently rejects  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences—namely, the  merging  of  programs 
for    the    blind   with    other   programs    for 
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the  disabled.  He  says  that  certain 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  have  merged 
with  general  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  and  that  these  mergers  do  not 
save  money  but  that  they  do  impair  the 
quality     of     service     provided.  The 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  does 
not  favor  the  merging  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  other  programs,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  a  program  for  the 
blind  (just  because  it  is  separate  and 
identifiable)  is  good— or,  for  that 
matter,  even  worth  keeping.  There  are 
times  when  a  given  agency  for  the  blind 
is  so  bad  and  has  concentrated  within 
itself  such  power  over  the  lives  of  the 
blind  that  the  most  constructive  thing 
to  do  is  merge  it  or  eliminate  it.  But 
this  should  not  be  expanded  into  a  broad 
generalization.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal problems  with  the  Gallagher  editor- 
ial. It  oversimplifies  and,  therefore, 
distorts— to  such  a  degree  that  much  of 
it  is  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

Gallagher  says  that  if  we  feel  that 
blindness  is  simply  an  inconvenience, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  educate  the 
sighted  public  to  have  a  better  attitude 
toward  blindness,  we  don't  need  residen- 
tial schools  for  blind  students  or  re- 
habilitation centers  for  blind  adults. 
"And,"  he  says,  "we  don't  need  to  train 
teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  or 
train  rehabilitation  and  mobility  spe- 
cialists. We  can  just  close  our  doors 
and  hire  'Madison  Avenue'  advertising 
and  public  relations  agencies.  Let  them 
educate  the  general  public  about  blind- 
ness and  change  the  image  of  blind 
people." 

The  fallacy  in  that  argument,  Mr. 
Gallagher,  is  your  failure  to  understand 
the  central  problem  of  blindness.    As  we 


have  so  often  said,  the  principal  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  attitudes.  The 
"Madison  Avenue"  people  have,  by  and 
large,  the  same  misconceptions  about 
blindness  as  the  rest  of  the  general 
public— and,  for  that  matter,  most  of 
the  "professionals."  They  cannot  teach 
what  they  do  not  know  or  believe. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  a  deposition 
which  Mr.  Gallagher  gave  last  year  in 
the  Fred  Schroeder  case.  Here  (without 
comment)  are  portions  of  that  deposi- 
tion. Peggy  Pinder  is  the  lawyer  asking 
the  questions: 


Pinder:  Can  a  person  get  a  proper  cane 
length  from  anyone  other  than  a  certi- 
fied O  and  M  specialist? 

Gallagher:  Oh,  I  think  as  a  blind 
person,  I  can  hand  the  cane  to  another 
blind  person  and  say,  here  why  don't  you 
use  this  cane.  It  is  51  inches  or  it's 
53  or  it's  45  inches.  I  think  this 
might  be  the  best  for  you.  But  a 
sighted  person  going  to  that  same  blind 
person  saying,  let  me  assist  you  with 
the  appropriate  cane  that  you  may  need. 
Why  don't  you  try  this  length,  why  don't 
you  try  that.  I  will  observe  you  as  you 
go  down  the  street,  as  you  cross  the 
street,  as  you  get  onto  the  escalator, 
as  you  go  down  the  escalator,  as  you 
turn  the  corner.  Maybe  a  51  inch  cane 
is  better  than  a  54.  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  long  cane. 
It  is  a  prescription  cane.  It  should  be 
fitted  to  the  individual.  Sure,  anyone 
can  go  into  a  five  and  ten  and  pick  of 
magnifying  glasses  so  you  may  be  able  to 
see  a  little  bit  better.  But  the  per- 
son's going  to  get  more  use  from  their 
sight   if  they  have  the  appropriate  mag- 
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nifying   glasses    from    an    optometrist    or 
ophthalmologist. .. . 

Pinder:  Can  a  blind  person  learn  to  be 
a  safe  cane  user  without  learning  from 
the  certified  O  and  M  specialist? 

Gallagher:  He  is  going  to  be  a  better 
one,  he  will  make  the  major  leagues  in 
mobility  if  he's  trained  by  a  mobility 
specialist.... 

Pinder:  Are  there  any  other  ingre- 
dients that  you  want  to  identify  as 
going  towards  the  making  up  of  a  good 
cane  user? 

Gallagher:  I  think  the  person's  got  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  weather.  I  think  for  a 
totally  blind  person,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  traveling  in  the  daytime  and  at 
night.  I  think  also  in  the  environment, 
if  a  person  is  trained,  let's  say  in  New 
York  City  to  use  the  subways,  the  buses, 
what  we  would  classify  as  an  independent 
traveler,  that  this  person  has  been 
trained  in  orientation  and  mobility.  If 
he  or  she  goes  to  Albany  or  to  Buffalo, 
they  may  need  some  orientation  to  the 
environment,  but  they  do  not  have  to  be 
trained  to  be  a  traveler  in  Buffalo  or 
Albany.... 

Pinder:  ...Can  a  blind  person  learn  to 
use  assistance  and  how  to  use  assistance 
without  the  assistance  of  a  certified  O 
and  M  specialist? 

Gallagher:  I  think  you  could  talk  it 
over  with  the  orientation  and  mobility 
specialist  as  the  orientation  and  mo- 
bility specialist  has  observed  this 
person  in  traffic  or  in  crowded  situa- 
tions. They  observed  them  from  certain 
distances,  and  indicate  to  them  that  he 
should  have  accepted  assistance  or  he 
didn't  need  to.  The  person  who  is 
giving  the  assistance  and  observing  the 
individual    be    able    to    have   more   con- 


fidence in  giving  assistance  if  he  is 
able  to  see  the  person  in  the  situa- 
tions.... 

Pinder:  Where  did  you  learn  to  use 
your  cane? 

Gallagher:  I  went  for  11  years  as  a 
blind  person  who  would  not  accept  a 
cane.  A  cane  to  me  meant  black  glasses, 
a  tin  cup,  begging.  I  didn't  have  the 
confidence.  People  talked  with  me  and 
other  blind  persons  talked  with  me  and 
said,  why  don't  you  use  the  cane?  You 
got  it  from  your  family.  I  got  it  from 
my  family.  I  got  it  from  many  different 
people.  It  was  my  own  attitude  and 
feelings  about  being  independent,  what 
the  cane  stood  for.  It  wasn't  until  we 
started  to  see  trained  mobility  special- 
ists that  gave  dignity  to  the  cane  and 
gave  independence  to  the  person.  I  had 
some  counselling  and  I  was  then  ready  to 
accept  the  cane  and  I  did  take  some 
lessons.... 

Pinder:  Now,  have  you  yourself  ever 
taught  any  other  blind  person  how  to  use 
a  long  white  cane? 

Gallagher:  I  would  be  scared  to. 

Pinder:  Have  you  ever  done  it? 

Gallagher:  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
person  if  I  did  teach  them. 

Pinder:  Have  you  ever  learned  any  use 
of  the  long  white  cane  from  another 
blind  person? 

Gallagher:  No.  I  am  sure  I  have 
talked  over  my  techniques  on  how  I  do 
it.  I'm  sure  other  blind  persons  have 
shared  with  me  some  of  their  techniques 
on  doing  it.  I  have  never  been  taught 
by  another  blind  person.  I  have  come  in 
contact,  as  you  well  know,  with  blind 
people  day  in  and  day  out  over  many, 
many  years.  If  I  came  up  with  a  new 
cane  that  I  would  like,  I  might  share  it 
with    somebody.       It's    the    same   way    a 
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golfer  may  share  his  clubs  that  he  is 
using  with  another  golfer.  But  for  me 
to  go  and  to  work  with  a  blind  person  to 
teach  this  person  mobility,  I  don't 
think  it's  fair  to  the  person  and  I 
don't  think  that  I  should  put  that  per- 
son in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
take  my  advice  and  my  teaching... 


There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
Gallagher  deposition,  but  these  quota- 
tions are  sufficient  to  give  the  flavor 
of  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Gallagher  makes  a  great  deal  about  the 
fact  that  determining  the  length  of  a 
cane  which  a  blind  person  should  use  is 
something  that  requires  very  special 
"professional"  expertise— not  to  mention 
sight,  certainly  something  that  a  blind 
person  should  not  dabble  into.  Yet,  one 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  granddaddies  of  the 
training  of  mobility  instructors— or, 
should  we  say,  "O  and  M  specialists?"— 
says  otherwise.  I  refer  to  Professor 
Stan  Suterko,  who  has  always  stood  tall 
at  Western  Michigan  University.  In  the 
October,  1985,  New  Beacon  (a  journal 
published  by  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  Suterko  is 
touted  as  one  of  the  original  instruc- 
tors trained  by  Dr.  Richard  Hoover  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  at  Hines 
Hospital.  He  is  said  to  have  played  a 
key  role  in  establishing  the  mobility 
program  at  Western  Michigan  University. 
Suterko  is  quoted  in  the  New  Beacon  as 
saying  that  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  supports  the  use  of  the  "extra 


long  cane"  but  that  all  of  the  rehabili- 
tation centers  in  the  United  States  not 
associated  with  the  Federation  (and  this 
is  a  direct  quote)  "issue  canes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  breast  bone."  Apparently 
it  is  just  that  simple— no  mystery,  no 
mysterious  professional  analysis— just 
"to  the  bottom  of  the  breast  bone."  Ah, 
if  we  could  only  get  past  the  use  of 
ground  toad  and  the  drinking  of  water 
from  old  shoes! 

Surely  nothing  else  need  be  said  about 
the  Gallagher  deposition.  Let  me  return 
instead  to  the  Gallagher  editorial. 
Since  Mr.  Gallagher  refuses  (at  least  by 
implication)  to  a  speech- of  mine  called 
"Blindness:  A  Left-Handed  Dissertation," 
we  are  reprinting  it  immediately  follow- 
ing this  article  so  that  Monitor  readers 
may  determine  for  themselves  whether  it 
says  what  is  alleged.  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve there  are  many  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  workers  in  the  blindness 
field,  but  I  also  believe  there  are  a 
great  many  phonies,  and  even  more  sin- 
cere but  misguided  practitioners  of 
inconsistent  nonsense.  Some  of  these 
latter  are  more  concerned  about  keeping 
their  jobs  and  advancing  their  careers 
than  helping  the  blind.  The  greatest 
hope  for  the  blind  is  not  the  "profes- 
sional" or  the  agency  but  self-help  and 
collective  action.  I  think  that  work 
with  the  blind  has  a  good  chance  of 
advancing  beyond  the  stage  of  drinking 
from  old  shoes  and  eating  ground  toad, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  blind  must  be 
prepared  to  do  for  themselves  and  look 
with  long  teeth  at  some  of  the  advice 
they  get. 
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BLINDNESS:  A  LEFT-HANDED  DISSERTATION 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  "revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations"  which  has 
raised  the  consciousness  of  deprived  and 
dependent  populations  the  world  over 
during  the  generation  since  World  War 
II.  Abroad  this  trend  has  taken  the  form 
of  independence  movements,  the  rise  of 
new  nations,  and  the  decline  of  the  old 
colonial  empires.  Within  the  United 
States  it  has  found  famous  expression  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  "black- 
brown-red -yellow"  revolt;  the  feminist 
movement,  known  as  women's  liberation; 
the  aggressive  youth  counterculture  of 
the  sixties;  and  a  variety  of  other 
self-assertive  and  self-directing  mobi- 
lizations—such as  those  of  the 
poor,  the  aged,  and  the  sexually 
deviant. 

Whatever  their  ultimate  validity  or 
vitality,  most  of  these  domestic  move- 
ments and  causes  have  been  attended  with 
considerable  fanfare  and  commotion.  They 
have  captured  the  imagination  and 
stirred  the  understanding  of  the  general 
public.  Not  so  with  the  blind.  It  is  not 
that  we  have  lacked  sympathy  or  goodwill 
or  widespread  support.  We  have  had  plen- 
ty of  that.  Rather,  it  is  that  we  have 
not  (in  present  day  parlance)  been  per- 
ceived as  a  minority.  Yet,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are— a  minority,  with 
all  that  the  term  implies. 

As  with  other  minorities,  we  contend 
with  an  "establishment,"  which  tries  to 
put  us  down  and  keep  us  out  and  which 
denies    that  we   even   exist   as   a    legiti- 


mate and  cohesive  group— with  common 
problems,  common  aspirations,  and  common 
interests.  Not  only  is  our  "estab- 
lishment" composed  of  the  general 
sighted  public  but,  more  particularly, 
of  the  network  of  governmental  and  pri- 
vate social  service  agencies  specifical- 
ly created  to  give  us  aid.  Principal 
among  these  repressive  agencies  are  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped   (NAC). 

We  have  organized  to  take  concerted 
action.  In  fact,  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  (established  in  1940)  pre- 
dates most  of  the  activist  groups  of 
today.  We,  too,  have  our  Uncle  Toms.  We 
have  tokenism;  we  have  efforts  to  divide 
and  conquer ;  we  have  attempts  to  buy  off 
the  troublemakers;  we  have  threats  and 
intimidations;  we  have  professional- 
sounding  studies  and  reports;  we  have 
impressive  meetings  and  conferences;  we 
have  talk  about  positive  and  construc- 
tive action;  we  have  the  force  and  pres- 
tige of  tradition  and  custom;  and  we 
have  a  hundred  other  delays  and  obsta- 
cles. 

But  underlying  all  of  these  things 
(and  far  more  complex)  are  our  own  prob- 
lems of  self-awareness  and  the  need  for 
public  education  and  public  under- 
standing. We  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  for  instance,  affirm  that 
the  ordinary  blind  person  can  compete  on 
terms     of    equality    with     the    ordinary 
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sighted  person,  if  he  gets  proper 
training  and  opportunity.  We  know  that 
the  average  blind  person  can  do  the 
average  job  in  the  average  place  of 
business,  and  do  it  as  well  as  his 
sighted  neighbor.  In  other  words  the 
blind  person  can  be  as  happy  and  lead  as 
full  a  life  as  anybody  else. 

Even  so,  blindness  has  its  problems. 
Properly  understood  and  dealt  with,  it 
need  not  be  the  major  tragedy  which  it 
has  always  been  considered.  It  can  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  physical 
nuisance,  but  it  cannot  be  reduced  below 
that  point.  Even  if  we  were  to  contend 
(and  we  don't  contend  it,  as  I  will 
shortly  indicate)  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  which  can  be  done  with 
sight  which  cannot  be  done  just  as  easi- 
ly and  just  as  well  without  it, 
blindness  would  still  be  a  nuisance,  as 
the  world  is  now  constituted.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  world  is  planned  and  struc- 
tured for  the  sighted.  This  does  not 
mean  that  blindness  need  be  a  terrible 
tragedy  or  that  the  blind  are  inferior 
or  that  they  cannot  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  sighted. 

For  an  exact  analogy,  consider  the 
situation  of  those  who  are  left-handed. 
The  world  is  planned  and  structured  for 
the  right-handed.  Thus,  left-handedness 
is  a  nuisance  and  is  recognized  as  such, 
especially  by  the  left-handed.  Even  so, 
the  left-handed  can  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  right-handed  since 
their  handicap  can  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  physical  nuisance. 

If  you  are  not  left-handed  (I  am  not. 
I  am  a  "normal."),  you  may  not  have 
thought  of  the  problems.  A  left-handed 
person  ordinarily  wears  his  wristwatch 
on  his  right  arm.  Not  to  do  so  is 
awkward    and    causes    problems.   But    the 


watch  is  made  for  the  right-handed. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  worn  on  the  right 
arm,  the  stem  is  toward  the  elbow,  not 
the  fingers.  The  watch  is  inconvenient 
to  wind,  a  veritable  nuisance. 

Then  there  are  butter  knives.  Many  of 
them  are  so  constructed  that  the  left- 
handed  must  either  spread  the  butter 
with  the  back  of  the  knife,  awkwardly 
use  the  right  hand,  or  turn  the  wrist  in 
a  most  uncomfortable  way— nuisances  all. 
But  not  of  the  sort  to  ruin  one's  psyche 
or  cause  nightmares,  just  annoying.  The 
garden  variety  can  opener  (the  one  you 
grip  in  your  left  hand  and  turn  with 
your  right— that  is,  if  you  are  "nor- 
mal") is  made  for  "normals."  If  you  hold 
it  in  your  right  hand  and  turn  it  with 
your  left  (as  any  respectable  left- 
hander is  tempted  to  do),  you  must 
either  clumsily  reach  across  it  to  get 
at  the  handle  or  turn  it  upside  down  so 
that  the  handle  is  conveniently  located, 
in  which  case  it  won't  work  at  all. 
Likewise,  steak  knives  are  usually  ser- 
rated to  favor  the  right-handed.  Scis- 
sors, egg  beaters,  ice  cream  dippers, 
and  other  utensils  are  also  made  for  the 
same  group. 

So  are  ordinary  school-desk  classroom 
chairs.  How  many  have  you  seen  with  the 
arms  on  the  left  side?  Of  course,  a  few 
enlightened  schools  and  colleges  (with 
proper,  present-day  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  minorities)  have  two  or 
three  left-handed  chairs  in  each  of 
their  classrooms,  but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  It  succeeds 
only  in  earning  the  ill  will  of  chau- 
vinist right-handers,  who  must  use  the 
desks  when  the  room  is  full  and  the 
left-handed  are  absent.  Of  course,  these 
occasional  left-handed  desks  are  the 
most     blatant     form     of     tokenism,     the 
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groveling    gratitude    of    occasional    left- 
handed  Uncle  Toms  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  at  least  one  case,  it  would  seem, 
the  problem  of  the  left-handed  is  not 
just  a  side  effect  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  constructed  for  the  right- 
handed  but  a  real,  inherent  weakness. 
When  the  left-handed  person  writes  with 
ink  (the  ballpoint  pen  was  a  blessing, 
indeed),  his  hand  tends  to  smear  the  ink 
as  it  drags  over  what  he  has  written.  Of 
course,  he  can  hold  his  hand  up  as  he 
writes,  but  this  is  an  inferior  tech- 
nique, not  to  mention  being  tiresome. 
Upon  closer  examination  even  this 
apparently  inherent  weakness  is  not 
really  inherent  at  all  but  simply  an- 
other problem  created  by  society  in  its 
catering  to  the  right-handed.  There  is 
no  real  reason  why  it  is  better  to  begin 
reading  or  writing  at  the  left  side  of 
the  page  and  move  to  the  right,  except 
that  it  is  more  efficient  and  comforta- 
ble for  the  majority,  the  right-handed. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
read  or  write  from  the  right  to  the  left 
(more  so  for  the  left-handed),  and  thus 
the  shoe  would  be  on  the  other  foot— or, 
more  precisely,  the  pen  would  be  in  the 
other  hand. 

The  left-handed  have  always  been  con- 
sidered inferior  by  the  right-handed. 
Formerly  (in  primitive  times— twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago)  parents  tried  to  make 
their  left-handed  children  behave  nor- 
mally—that is,  use  their  right  hands. 
Thereby,  they  often  created  trauma  and 
psychiatric  problems— causing  complexes, 
psychoses,  and  emotional  disturbances. 
Today  (in  the  age  of  enlightenment) 
while  parents  do  not  exactly  say,  "left 
is  beautiful,"  they  recognize  the  rights 
of    minorities     and      leave     their     left- 


handed  progeny  to  do  their  own  thing. 

(Parenthetically,  I  might  say  here 
that  those  who  work  with  the  blind  are 
not  always  so  progressive.  Parents— and 
especially  educators— still  try  to  make 
the  blind  child  with  a  little  sight  read 
large  type,  even  when  Braille  would 
serve  him  better  and  be  more  efficient. 
They  put  great  stress  on  reading  in  the 
"normal"  manner  and  not  being  "con- 
spicuous." They  make  him  ashamed  of  his 
blindness  and  often  cause  permanent 
damage.) 

But  back  to  the  left-handed.  Re- 
gardless of  the  enlightenment  of  parents 
and  teachers,  the  ancient  myth  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  left-handed  still 
lingers  to  bedevil  the  lives  of  that 
unfortunate  minority.  To  say  that 
someone  has  given  you  a  "left-handed 
compliment"  is  not  a  compliment  to  the 
left-handed.  It  is  usually  the  left  hand 
that  doesn't  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing,  rarely  the  other  way  around ;  and 
it  is  the  right  hand  that  is  raised,  or 
placed  on  the  Bible,  to  take  an  oath. 
Salutes  and  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  are 
given  with  the  right  hand.  Divine  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  the  good  and  the  evil 
shall  be  divided  and  that,  at  the  day  of 
final  Judgment,  the  sheep  shall  be  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  goats  on  the 
left,  from  whence  they  shall  be  cast 
into  hell  and  outer  darkness  forever  and 
ever.  The  guest  of  honor  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  host,  and  in  an  argu- 
ment one  always  wants  to  be  right  No 
one  ever  wants  to  be  left  behind. 
Whether  these  uses  of  the  words  "left" 
and  "right"  are  subtleties  of  language- 
reinforcing  the  stereotype  and  be- 
speaking deeply  ingrained,  subconscious 
prejudice— or  whether  they  are  acciden- 
tal,   as    the    "normals"    allege,  who   can 
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say?    It  may    simply    be    that    the    left- 
handed   are  supersensitive,  wearing  chips 
on   their   shoulders   and    looking   for    in- 
sult where  none  is   intended. 

It  is  hard  to  make  this  case,  however, 
when  one  considers  the  word  gauche.  The 
1971       edition       of      Webster's       Third 


New  International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Unabridged,  says: 
"gauche     ...    left,    on    the    left,    French 

...  lacking  in  social  graces  or  ease, 
tact,  and  familiarity  with  polite  usage; 
likely  or  inclined  to  commit  social 
blunders  especially  from  lack  of  ex- 
perience or  training  ...  lacking  finish 
or  exhibiting  crudity  (as  of  style, 
form,  or  technique)  ...  being  or  de- 
signed for  use  with  the  left  hand: 
LEFT-HANDED.  Synonym  see  AWKWARD, 
gauchely,  adverbc  in  a  gauche  man- 
ner: AWKWARDLY,  CLUMSILY,  CRUDE- 
LY." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  there  is 
nothing  subtle  about  all  of  that;  nor  is 
there  anything  subtle  about  the  term 
"bar  sinister,"  which  comes  from  the 
Latin  sinistral,  meaning  left-handed. 
The  1971  edition  of  Webster's  Third 
New  International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Unabridged,  says: 
"bar  sinister  ...  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  of  illegitimate  birth  ...  an 
enduring  stigma,  stain,  or  reproach  (as 
of  improper  conduct  or  irregular  sta- 
tus)." Supersensitive?  Quibbling?  Not  on 
your  life.  Left-handers  arise.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains.  They 
probably  don't  fit  you  anyway,  being 
made  for  the  right-handed.  Look  for  the 
new  slogans  any  day:  "Left  is  lovely," 
and  "Get  righty!" 

As  with  other  oppressed  minorities, 
the  subtleties  of  language  and  prejudice 
carry  over   into  the  job  market.   I  know 


of  a  girl,  for  instance,  who  lives  in 
Kansas  and  who  sought  employment  in  a 
factory  in  that  State.  She  was  inter- 
viewed and  passed  every  test  with  flying 
colors.  The  prospective  employer  term- 
inated the  interview  by  telling  her, 
"You  are  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
job,  and  I  would  hire  you  immediately, 
except  for  your  handicap."  In  outrage 
and  indignation  she  demanded  to  know 
what  he  meant.  "Why,"  he  said,  "it's 
obvious!  You  are  left-handed.  The 
machines  on  our  assembly  line  are  made 
for  the  right-handed.  You  would  slow 
down  the  entire  operation."  This  is  not 
fantasy  but  fact.  The  company  makes 
greeting  cards.  The  girl  did  not  get  the 
job. 

If,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  left- 
handed  girl  would  have  slowed  the  assem- 
bly line,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
action  of  the  employer  can  be  called 
discriminatory.  He  could  not  be  expected 
to  buy  new  machinery  simply  to  give  her 
a  job,  nor  could  he  be  expected  to  rede- 
sign the  entire  factory.  The  "normal" 
person  is  right-handed,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  the  factory  to  be  designed 
accordingly. 

Or  does  all  of  this  miss  the  whole 
point?  Is  this  not  exactly  the  way  em- 
ployers and  the  general  public  think  and 
talk  about  the  blind?  How  did  the  em- 
ployer know  that  the  girl  would  slow 
down  the  assembly  line?  How  did  he  know 
she  was  less  efficient?  Perhaps  she  had 
alternative  techniques.  Perhaps,  in 
fact,  she  could  have  done  the  job  better 
than  most  of  the  other  people  he  had  on 
the  line.  He  decided  (based  on  what  he 
doubtless  called  "obvious"  and  "common 
sense"  reasons)  that  she  couldn't  do  the 
work.  Accordingly,  she  was  never  even 
given  the  opportunity  to  try.  Beware  the 
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"obvious,"    and    look    very    carefully    at 
so-called  "common  sense." 

Do  you  still  say  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation against  the  left-handed?  Probably 
you  do— unless  you  begin  to  think  about 
it,  unless  you  get  the  facts— and  even 
then,  some  people  will  say  you  are  quib- 
bling, that  you  are  exaggerating.  How 
very  like  the  case  of  the  blind.  How 
easy  to  make  quick  judgments  and  have 
all  of  the  answers,  especially  when  you 
are  not  confronted  with  the  problem  or 
compelled  to  look  at  reality. 

From  all  of  this,  you  can  see  that  the 
life  of  the  left-hander  is  not  easy. 
Nevertheless,  his  infirmity  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a  mere  nuisance. 
It  need  not  mean  helplessness  or  in- 
feriority. It  does  not  necessarily  crip- 
ple him  psychologically,  with  reasonable 
opportunity  he  can  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  his  right-handed  neighbor. 
The  average  left-hander  can  do  the 
average  job  in  the  average  place  of 
business  and  do  it  as  well  as  the 
average  right-hander. 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  is  no 
inherent  weakness  in  left-handedness  at 
all.  The  problems  arise  from  the  fact 
that  society  is  structured  for  the 
right-handed.  But  these  problems  (an- 
noying though  they  be)  do  not  keep  the 
left-handed  from  leading  normal  lives  or 
competing  with  others.  They  are  at  the 
nuisance  level. 

Therefore,  even  if  blindness  (like 
left-handedness)  had  no  inherent  prob- 
lems, it  would  still  be  a  nuisance  since 
society  is  structured  and  planned  for 
the  sighted— sometimes  when  it  could  be 
arranged  more  efficiently  otherwise.  For 
instance,  most  windows  in  modern 
buildings  are  not  there  for  ventilation. 
They  are  sealed.  They  are  there  only  so 


that  the  sighted  may  look  out  of  them. 
The  building  loses  heat  in  winter  and 
coolness  in  summer,  but  the  sighted  (the 
majority)  will  have  their  windows. 

I  think,  however,  that  blindness  is 
not  exactly  like  left-handedness.  I 
think  there  are  some  things  that  are 
inherently  easier  to  do  with  sight  than 
without  it.  For  instance,  you  can  glance 
down  the  street  and  see  who  is  coming. 
You  can  look  across  a  crowded  room  and 
tell  who  is  there. 

But  here,  it  seems  to  me,  most  people 
go  astray.  They  assume  that,  because  you 
cannot  look  across  the  room  and  see  who 
is  there  or  enjoy  a  sunset  or  look  down 
the  street  and  recognize  a  friend,  you 
are  confronted  with  a  major  tragedy— 
that  you  are  psychologically  crippled, 
sociologically  inferior,  and  economical- 
ly unable  to  compete.  Regardless  of  the 
words  they  use,  they  feel  (deep  down  at 
the  gut  level)  that  the  blind  are  neces- 
sarily less  fortunate  than  the  sighted. 
They  think  that  blindness  means  lack  of 
ability.  Such  views  are  held  not  only  by 
most  of  the  sighted  but  by  many  of  the 
blind  as  well.  They  are  also  held  by 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  pi  ofessionals 
in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind.  In 
the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation  for  Janu- 
ary-February 1966,  an  article  appeared 
entitled:  "Social  Isolation  of  the 
Blind:  An  Underrated  Aspect  of  Disabili- 
ty and  Dependency."  This  article  was 
written  by  none  other  than  Dr.  D.  C. 
MacFarland,  Chief  of  the  Office  for  the 
Blind,  Social  and  Rehabilitative 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Dr.  MacFarland  says: 

"Let  me  repeat  a  statement  which  I 
violently  oppose.  There  is  a  slowly 
evolving  fiction  which  can  be  summed  up 
in    the    generalization,    'Blindness    is    a 
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mere  inconvenience.'  I  do  not  agree  with 
this,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
such  exaggeration  in  reverse.  I  think  it 
has  done  its  share  of  harm,  throwing 
some  very  well-intentioned  people  off 
the  track  about  what  blindness  really 
amounts  to  in  people's  lives." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  MacFarland  is 
as  far  off  the  track  as  the  person  who 
would  contend  that  blindness  is  not  even 
important  enough  to  be  considered  a  nui- 
sance. I  think  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
look  at  a  sunset.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  look  across  a  room  and  see 
who  is  there,  or  glance  down  the  street 
and  recognize  a  friend.  But  I  know  that 
these  things  are  peripheral  to  the  major 
concerns  of  life.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
sometimes  a  nuisance  to  devise  alterna- 
tive techniques  to  get  the  same  results 
I  could  have  without  effort  if  I  were 
sighted,  but  it  is  just  that  (a  nui- 
sance), not  a  tragedy  or  a  psychological 
crisis  or  an  international   incident. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  regarded  as  inherent  in 
blindness  are  more  like  those  of  the 
left-handed— in  other  words,  created  as 
a  natural  side  effect  of  the  structuring 
of  society  for  the  sighted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  remaining  problems  (those 
that  are  truly  indigenous  to  blindness) 
are  usually  vastly  overrated  and  over- 
dramatized. 

Blindness  can,  indeed,  be  a  tragedy 
and  a  veritable  hell,  but  this  is  not 
because  of  the  blindness  or  anything 
inherent  in  it.  It  is  because  of  what 
people  have  thought  about  blindness  and 
because  of  the  deprivations  and  the 
denials  which  result.  It  is  because  of 
the  destructive  myths  which  have  existed 
from  the  time  of  the  caveman— myths 
which   have  equated   eyesight  with   abili- 


ty, and  light  with  intelligence  and 
purity.  It  is  because  the  blind,  being 
part  of  the  general  culture,  have  tended 
to  accept  the  public  attitudes  and  thus 
have  done  much  to  make  those  attitudes 
reality. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  that  I 
have  been  saying  is  tied  up  with  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  If  our  principal  problem 
is  the  physical  fact  of  blindness,  I 
think  there  is  little  purpose  in  organ- 
izing. However,  the  real  problem  is  not 
the  blindness  but  the  mistaken  attitudes 
about  it.  These  attitudes  can  be 
changed,  and  we  are  changing  them.  The 
sighted  can  also  change.  They  can  be 
shown  that  we  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
them  and  that  the  old  ideas  were  wrong- 
that  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
sighted,  play  with  the  sighted,  work 
with  the  sighted,  and  live  with  the 
sighted  on  terms  of  complete  equality. 
We  the  blind  can  also  come  to  recognize 
these  truths,  and  we  can  live  by  them. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  say  to  you 
that  the  blind  are  able  to  compete  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality  with  the 
sighted,  but  I  go  on  to  say  that 
blindness  (even  when  properly  dealt 
with)  is  still  a  physical  nuisance.  We 
must  avoid  the  sin  and  the  fallacy  of 
either  extreme.  Blindness  need  not  be  a 
tragic  hell.  It  cannot  be  a  total  nulli- 
ty, lacking  all  inconvenience.  It  can, 
as  we  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  say  at  every  opportunity,  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a  mere  annoyance. 
Right  on!  We  the  blind  must  neither  cop 
out  by  selling  ourselves  short  with 
self-pity  and  myths  of  tragic  depriva- 
tion, nor  lie  to  ourselves  by  denying 
the  existence  of  a  problem.  We  need  your 
help;  we  seek  your  understanding;  and  we 
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want    your    partnership    in    changing    our  also  no  place   for  unreasonable  and  un- 

status    in  society.  There   is  no  place   in  realistic    belligerence.    We    are    not    out 

our  movement  for  the  philosophy  of  the  to  "get  sighty."  Will  you  work  with  us? 
self-effacing    Uncle    Tom,    but    there    is 


OF    IDENTIFICATION  AND  BANK  ACCOUNTS 


We  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  (and  not  just  national,  state,  and 
local  leaders  but  all  of  us)  must  be 
constantly  vigilant  to  see  that  discrim- 
ination and  unreasonable  practice  are 
challenged  at  every  turn.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  confrontation  or 
compelling  the  offending  party  to  com- 
ply. It  may  be  simply  bringing  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  right 
person  or  asking  that  a  policy  be 
rescinded. 

Mary  Main  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National     Federation     of     the     Blind     of 
Connecticut.  Since     she     takes     her 

Federationism  seriously,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  she  should  write  the 
following  letter: 


Stamford,  Connecticut 
March  31,  1986 

David  E.  A.  Carson 
President 
People's  Bank 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Dear  Mr.  Carson: 

Early   this  month  one  of  our  members 
went  to  your  branch  in  the  Stamford  Mall 


to  open  an  account.  He  was  asked  to 
produce  a  driver's  license,  military 
identification,  or  a  passport.  Being 
blind,  he  had  neither  driver's  license 
nor  military  identification,  nor  did  he 
have  a  passport.  He  did  have  his  social 
security  card  and  one  of  the  major 
charge  plates,  but  these  were  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  open  an  account. 

We  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
your  public  relations  officer  in 
Stamford,  and  the  matter  was  at  once 
settled.  He  was  also  allowed  to  open  an 
account  without  producing  any  identifi- 
cation, and  everyone  was  as  helpful  and 
courteous  as  could  be. 

This  is  not  a  letter  of  complaint.  I 
am  writing  to  ask  if  it  is  your  usual 
policy  to  ask  for  such  identification 
before  any  would-be  client  can  open  an 
account.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it 
is.  A  great  many  people  besides  the 
blind  have  no  driver's  license  or  mili- 
tary identification  or  passport,  and 
although  I  have  opened  any  number  of 
accounts  in  my  lifetime,  I  have  never 
been  asked  for  identification  of  any 
sort.  I  merely  wish  to  make  sure  that 
any  other  of  our  members  who  wish  to 
open  an  account  in  your  bank  will  not 
meet  with  a  similar  rebuff. 
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Sincerely  yours, 
Mary  Main,  Secretary 
Stamford  Chapter 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Connecticut 


OF   SUCH  AS  THESE: 
COMMENTS  ABOUT  RUDOLPH  AND  MARTHA  BJORNSETH 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


Many  younger  Federationists  have  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  Rudolph  and  Martha 
Bjornseth— and  that  is  a  pity,  for  at  a 
crucial  point  in  Federation  history 
these  two  played  an  important  (perhaps  a 
critical)  part  in  saving  the  movement. 
It  was  during  the  depths  of  the  Federa- 
tion's civil  war,  immediately  prior  to 
and  during  the  1961  Kansas  City  conven- 
tion. 

Rudolph  and  Martha  Bjornseth  had  been 
Federationists  in  North  Dakota  for  a 
long  time.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
long,  but  I  came  into  the  movement  in 
1949,  and  I  have  the  impression  that 
Rudolph  and  Martha  preceded  me.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  remember  having  contact 
with  them  early  in  my  Federation  activ- 
ity. They  were  quiet  people;  but  they 
were  strong  on  dedication,  belief,  and 
integrity. 

In  the  election  preceding  the  1961 
national  convention  there  was  a  battle 
for  control  of  North  Dakota.  Out  of 
state  members  of  the  dissident  minority 
(the  group  which  was  later  to  become  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind),  being 
short  on  votes  and  a  number  of  other 
qualities,    came     to    North    Dakota    and 


tried  to  take  over.  They  insisted  that 
they  had  the  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion for  state  president  and  (the  thing 
that  really  motivated  them)  delegate  to 
the      national      convention.  Rudolph 

resisted,  and  no  amount  of  personal 
abuse  or  hoodlum  tactics  would  shake 
him. 

In  the  election  for  state  president 
and  delegate  he  received  the  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  North  Dakota  residents 
attending  the  state  convention— and  he 
intended  to  stand  up  for  his  rights  and 
the  movement.  He  came  to  that  stormy 
1961  national  convention  in  Kansas  City, 
and  he  never  wavered.  He  was  subjected 
to  threats,  insults,  and  a  variety  of 
other  indignities.  He  was  yelled  at. 
It  made  no  difference.  He  became  a 
rallying  point,  a  symbol  of  personal 
honesty  and  integrity— almost  an  embodi- 
ment of  what  we  were  and  must  do  and  be. 
After  the  convention  Rudolph  returned  to 
the  quiet  life  he  had  led  and  loved  in 
North  Dakota.  He  and  Martha  have  con- 
tinued to  live  and  work  through  the 
years,  supporting  the  movement  as  they 
could  and  claiming  no  limelight. 

The  thing  that  brought  all  of  this  to 
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mind  was  an  article  which  appeared  on 
Sunday,  April  6,  1986,  in  the  Fargo 
Forum.  I  want  to  share  it  with  you.  It 
is  a  way  of  remembering  and  paying  a 
tribute.  The  Bjornseths  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Of  such  as  these  was  the 
Federation  built: 


Book  of  Memories 
Was  Written   in  Braille 

By  Bob  Lind,  Staff  Writer 

These  things  will  I  remember 
When  all  my  sight  is   lost... 

Martha  Bjornseth  remembers  many 
things:  green  grass  "soft-pillowing  my 
head";  "glistening  snow  on  Christmas 
night" ;  sitting  in  a  rocker  in  the  sun- 
light while  listening  to  the  "sounds  of 
spring." 

Martha  puts  her  memories  and  other 
thoughts  into  verse  form— in  Braille. 
She's  had  poor  eyesight  most  of  her  life 
and  has  been  totally  blind  for  three 
years. 

She's  gathered  her  poetry  into  a  book, 
called  After  Glow.  Members  of  her 
family  urged  her  to  publish  the  book. 
Her  husband  Rudolph  pushed  the  hardest. 

He,  too,  is  blind. 

The  Bjornseths  live  at  906  S.  Univer- 
sity Drive  in  Fargo.  A  sign  with  a  "C" 
points  to  their  house,  indicating  it's 
the  office  of  a  chiropractor. 

Rudolph  has  been  practicing  his  pro- 
fession since  1923.  His  wife  calls  him 
Doc.  "Everyone  does,"  she  says.  "He's 
been  around  so  long."  He'll  be  88  this 
year. 

Doc    is    from    Bottineau    County    and 


Martha  is  from  Kulm,  N.D..  They  met  and 
knew  each  other  slightly  at  the  North 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  when  it  was 
located  at  Bathgate. 

After  attending  Moorhead  State  Univer- 
sity and  Jamestown  College  and  trying 
and  failing  to  find  a  teaching  job,  she 
went  to  the  Scientific  Swedish  Massage 
College  in  Chicago. 

Doc,  meanwhile,  graduated  from  the 
Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  passed  the  state 
examinations   in  Fargo  all  in  1923. 

Martha  says  that  in  her  later  years, 
they'd  run  into  a  member  of  the  examin- 
ing board  who'd  tell  her,  "You  know,  if 
we'd  have  asked  Rudolph  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, we'd  have  learned  a  little  more." 

That  tickles  her,  since  Doc  already 
was  blind.  "I  met  up  with  a  pitchfork 
when  I  was  4,"  Doc  says.  That  accident 
took  one  eye;  the  other  started  going 
bad  when  he  was  9.  "I  went  to  bed 
perfectly  OK,"  he  says,  "and  I  never 
woke  up  for  10  days.  The  doctors  called 
it  brain  fever."  As  a  result,  the 
vision   in  his  other  eye  gradually   faded. 

Martha,  too,  was  born  with  normal 
eyesight,  but  an  infection  affected  her 
eyes  when  she  was  six  weeks  old.  "I  had 
good  partial  eyesight  until  a  few  years 
ago,"  she  says. 

Still,  the  lack  of  vision  didn't  halt 
either  of  them.  Doc  practiced  from  his 
home  farm  at  Bottineau  and  in  Coopers - 
town,  N.D.  "I  accumulated  a  nice  little 
fortune  on  the  books,"  he  says,  "but 
that's  all  I  got,  the  books." 

He  then  set  up  his  practice  in  Hills - 
boro,  N.D.,  and  looked  around  for  a 
therapist.     It  turned  out  to  be  Martha. 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  get 
married,"  Martha  syas,  "but  you  know  how 
it  happens."     They  were  married   in  1943. 
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They  moved  their  office  to  Fargo  and 
were  in  downtown  Fargo  for  11  years, 
over  the  old  Woolworth's  and  Johnson  for 
Shoes  building  on  Broadway,  then  they 
moved  to  their  combined  home  and  office 
on  South  University   in  1954. 

Being  a  sightless  chiropractor  isn't 
hard,  Doc  says.  "I  think  I  had  a  little 
advantage  (over  those  with  sight),"  he 
says.  "I  had  a  little  better  sense  of 
touch." 

Martha  says  she's  been  writing  poetry 
most  of  her  life.  "I  used  to  make  up 
little  things,  but  I  threw  most  of  it 
away,"  she  says.  "But  in  the  '50s,  I 
began  to  save  things.  When  I'd  write 
birthday  or  get-well  verses,  I'd  save 
them.  It  became  so  hard  to  get  cards 
with  the  proper  sentiment  when  I 
couldn't  read  them. 

"I  compose  them  in  my  head,  then  type 
them  or  make  Braille  copies.  They 
taught  us  in  school  to  use  a  typewriter 
quite  efficiently." 

A  book,  she  says,  "has  been  sort  of  a 
dream  of  mine.  The  last  five-six  years 
I've  probably  written  more  than  I  did  a 
number  of  years  before.  Some  of  my 
family  kind  of  pushed  on  having  the 
book.  Doc  pushed  harder  than  every- 
body." 

She  typed  the  book  herself,  then  had 
her  sister  check  it  over.  Some  friends 
from  their  church,  First  Lutheran, 
helped  also.  She  had  250  copies 
printed,  and  now  she's  attempting  to 
place  them  into  local  stores  on  consign- 
ment. 

They  sell  the  books  for  $13,  losing 
about  $2  on  every  book.  "But  it's 
mostly  something  I  want  to  leave  behind, 
so  I'm  not  worried  about  that,"  she 
says. 

The     Bjornseths     have     a     son,     in 


Kingston,  N.Y.,  three  granddaughters, 
and  a  great  granddaughter.  "They  say 
she's  cute  as  a  bug's  ear,"  Doc  says. 
"I  don't  know,  I  haven't  seen  her  yet." 

Each  of  Martha's  poems  has  a  story 
behind   it. 

"Little  Lake  Herman,"  which  her  poem 
says  is  "deserted,  except  for  the  birds' 
evening  song"  is  really  just  a  pond  near 
Kulm.  "I  stretched  the  point  there," 
she  says.  Her  maiden  name  is  Herman, 
which  gave  the  "lake"   its  name. 

Another  poem,  "A  Christmas  Gift  for 
the  Sparrows,"  begins: 

"He  sleeps  beneath  the  drifted  snow, 

Our  little  Peter  Pet." 

"That  was  our  parakeet,"  Martha  says. 
"There  never  was  one  like  it.  When  it 
died,  we  buried  it  in  the  garden.  We 
had  some  bird  seed  left  over,  and  we 
gave  it  to  the  sparrows." 

There  are  several  Christmas  poems.  "I 
started  writing  out  Christmas  verses  and 
putting  them  on  Christmas  stationery," 
she  says.  "It  got  to  be  a  yearly  thing. 
Christmas  used  to  be  special  when  we 
were  younger.  Now  we  sit  like  a  pair  of 
old  fogies,  which   is  what  we  are." 

Doc  only  chuckles. 

"Twas  the  Night  After  Christmas"  tells 
of  Doc  working  on  his  latest  woodworking 
project.  He  has  turned  out  tables,  a 
candelabra  and  other  items  from  black 
walnut.  "He  makes  it  better  without 
sight,"  his  wife  says.  "There's  sighted 
people  that  make  awfully  sloppy  joints." 

The  poem  concludes,  "Chip  away,  chip 
away,  chip  away  Doc." 

Doc  doesn't  chip  away  any  more,  how- 
ever. A  bad  case  of  shingles  ended  his 
woodworking  hobby.  The  illness  still 
gives  him  considerable  pain. 

Martha  gave  up  her  therapy  work  some 
time     ago,     but     Doc     still     practices. 
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Martha  says,  "He  still  takes  a  few  old- 
timers  because  they  don't  know  where  to 
go."       Doc    says    he's    going    to    let   his 
license  run  out  this  fall,  however. 

"It's  been  a  good  life,"  Doc  says.  "I 
don't  think  I  could  trade  it  for  any 
better." 

Martha  used  to  play  the  piano,  but 
"now  my  hands  are  too  stiff,"  she  says. 
"They  say  it's  a  deterioration  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  I  lost  my  sense 
of  balance,  too,  so  it's  hard  to  walk." 
As  a  result,  Doc  does  the  cooking  and  a 
college  student  comes  in  to  clean  their 
home. 

Martha's  memory  remains  sharp.  It 
leads  to  such  poetic  lines  as: 


My  memory  stores  such  simple  things 

Through  years  undimmed,  unblurred, 

One  bird's  song  out  of  season 

In  an  autumn  twilight  heard ; 

One  towering  maple  turning 

To  gold  at  the  summer's  end. 

One  transitory  snowflake 


On  the  coat  sleeve  of  a  friend. 

"I  remember,"  Martha  says,  "a  little 
bird  singing  late  in  the  fall.  It  was 
unusual;  they  don't  usually  sing  then. 
It  kind  of  stayed  in  my  mind.  And  I 
remember  a  perfect  snowflake  on  my 
schoolmate's  blue  coat.  After  all  these 
years,  I  still  see  it." 

She  wrote  "These  Things  Will  I  Remem- 
ber" when  she  realized  what  eyesight  she 
had   left  soon  would  be  gone: 

These  things  will   I  remember 
When  all  my  sight  is   lost; 
The  changing  hues  of  sunsets 
The  sparkle  of  hoarfrost, 
Blue  morning  glories,  twining, 
Pastel  embroidery. 
My  love,  fair  haired  and  smiling, 
As  he  first  came  to  me. 

"If  you  knew  Doc  before  he  turned 
gray,"  says  Martha  Bjornseth,  "you'd 
know  who  those  last  lines  were  written 
about." 


TRAIN  DERAILMENT 

by  Ben  Prows 


(This  article  appeared  in  the  Spring, 
1986,  Blind  Washingtonian,  the  news- 
letter of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Washington.  Ben  Prows  is  a 
former  president  of  the  NFB  of 
Washington. ) 

On   Sunday,    January    19,    1986,  Hazel 


tenBroek,  Maryhelen  Scheiber,  and  I,  all 
board  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Washington,  were  return- 
ing from  a  meeting  in  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, on  Amtrak's  Coast  Starlight  when 
it  derailed  just  south  of  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. There  was  a  lurch,  then  a 
crash,     then     another    more     significant 
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collision,  and  all  became  quiet.  There 
was  no  panic  on  the  part  of  either 
Amtrak  officials  or  the  passengers.  One 
of  the  train's  two  engines  tipped  over 
and  burned.  Some  of  the  passengers  in 
the  rear-most  coach  where  the  Federa- 
tionists  were  riding  were  slightly 
injured.  Mrs.  tenBroek  had  a  leg  contu- 
sion, Mrs.  Scheiber  suffered  from  a  cut 
lip  and  bloodied  nose,  but  they  stayed 
aboard  the  train  awaiting  help  while 
some  of  the  other  passengers  were  helped 
off  the  train  into  emergency  vehicles 
for  treatment  of  more  severe  injuries. 

As  with  most  amateur  radio  operators, 
I  carried  my  two-meter  handheld  trans- 
ceiver and  began  to  relay  messages  to 
the  families  of  other  passengers  waiting 
anxiously  in  Seattle.  Even  some  train 
officials  enlisted  my  help  to  contact 
friends  who  were  waiting  in  Seattle  to 
notify  them  that  everything  was  all 
right. 


As  the  afternoon  waned  and  darkness 
fell,  Maryhelen  and  I  assisted  some  of 
the  waiting  passengers  down  the  steps  to 
the  lower  level  of  the  car  to  find  the 
restroom.  The  power  on  the  train  was, 
of  course,  off,  and  there  were  no 
lights. 

When  the  buses  finally  arrived  to  take 
the  passengers  into  Seattle,  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Amtrak  train  was  orderly  and 
without  incident.  There  was  no  panic, 
and  train  officials  seemed  not  to  care 
that  Maryhelen  and  I  were  blind.  We 
were  assumed  to  be  competent  travelers 
and  indeed  were  helpful  in  the  emergen- 
cy. There  were  no  attempts  to  preboard 
or  postboard  us.  There  were  no  attempts 
to  assign  us  special  seats.  In  short, 
we  were  treated  exactly  as  we  would  have 
airline  officials  treat  us— as  normal 
passengers,  not  needing  preferential 
treatment. 


BRAILLE   STILL   FIGHTS  FOR  SURVIVAL 

by  Joyce  Scanlan 


This  article  appeared  in  the  Spring, 
1985,  issue  of  Blindside,  a  publication 
distributed  to  the  general  public  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Minnesota.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Braille  is  a  controversial  subject. 
There  are  those  who  say  (and,  moreover, 
actually  believe)  that  Braille  can  only 
be  read  at  something  under  a  hundred 
words  per  minute.  Some  believe  that 
Braille  should  only  be  taught  as  a  last 


resort  and  that,  if  at  all  possible, 
print  should  be  used,  even  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  such  limited  sight  that  a 
reading  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  words 
per  minute  is  all  that  can  be  achieved. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  recorded  mate- 
rial as  the  primary  medium  of  reading 
for  the  blind  with  Braille  as  a  backup 
for  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  etc. 
Others  believe  that  Braille  should  be 
stressed  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  it 
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to  be  deemphasized. 
Joyce  Scanlan's  views  (as  expressed  in 
this  article)  are  bound  to  be  controver- 
sial. Some  will  wholeheartedly  endorse 
them;  others  will  agree  with  part  of 
them;  and  still  others  will  reject  them 
altogether.  Be  this  as  it  may,  her 
views  deserve  serious  thought  and  care- 
ful attention.  For  many  purposes  and 
situations  there  is  no  adequate  substi- 
tute for  Braille.  Here  is  what  Joyce 
says: 


Your  child  has  entered  school  and  is 
learning  to  read.  Reading  is  taught  for 
one -half  hour  per  week  by  a  teacher 
whose  reading  speed  is  between  ten  and 
twenty  words  per  minute.  The  teacher 
constantly  remarks,  "Reading  print  is  so 
difficult,  slow,  and  inefficient!  it's 
also  very  bulky,  and  students  will  never 
use  it  very  much."  Under  these  condi- 
tions, do  you  believe  your  child  would 
ever  read  print  very  well? 

This  is  precisely  the  situation  in 
which  many  blind  students  find  them- 
selves today.  They  have  Braille  reading 
class  for  one-half  hour  a  week  from  a 
teacher  who  not  only  cannot  read  and 
write  Braille  with  proficiency,  but  also 
is  convinced  that  Braille  cannot  be 
useful  as  a  means  of  written  communica- 
tion. The  obvious  result  is  that  many 
blind  children  and  adults  are  function- 
ally illiterate. 

Developed  by  Louis  Braille  in  1825, 
the  Braille  system  has  been  on  an  uphill 
struggle  for  acceptance  ever  since.  A 
system  of  embossed  dots  which  are  iden- 
tified by  touch,  Braille  is  heartily 
acclaimed  by  those  blind  people  who  have 
had   the  opportunity   to  learn  from  sup- 


portive instructors. 

Much  can  be  said  in  defense  of 
Braille:  It  is  basically  simple— all 
symbols  are  formed  through  different 
combinations  of  six  dots.  The  six-dot 
cell  is  arranged  like  the  6 -card  in  a 
deck  of  cards.  The  dots  can  be  numbered 
as  one,  two,  and  three  down  the  first 
side  of  the  cell  and  four,  five,  and  six 
down  the  second  side  of  the  cell. 

Print  consists  of  a  whole  set  of  capi- 
tal letters  and  another  set  of  lower- 
case letters.  Not  so  with  Braille. 
Small  letters  become  capitals  when  a  dot 
six  precedes  the  letter.  In  print,  one 
must  deal  with  a  different  style  of 
handwriting  for  every  individual.  In 
Braille,  all  people  write  exactly  the 
same;  all  are  restricted  to  the  same 
six-dot  cell  with  the  same  combinations 
of  dots  for  each  letter  or  symbol.  One 
more  advantage  to  Braille:  When  you 
write  something  and  want  to  cross  it 
out,  you  can— and  no  one  will  be  able  to 
read  what  you  first  wrote!  All  you  do 
is  fill  in  all  six  dits  in  every  cell, 
and  your  original  error  is  hidden  for- 
ever. 

Knowing  Braille  allows  one  to  take 
down  messages,  telephone  numbers,  rec- 
ipes, and  classroom  notes  without 
assistance  from  another  person.  Com- 
pared with  taking  down  information  with 
a  cassette  recorder,  Braille  is  much 
more  efficient.  For  reading  a  book  or 
magazine,  Braille  readily  reveals  the 
spellings  of  words,  punctuation,  and  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs— all  difficult  to  learn  from 
listening  to  tapes  or  another  person 
reading.  Compared  to  obtaining  informa- 
tion by  listening  to  a  speech  synthe- 
sizer, which  is  not  very  easily  under- 
stood,  Braille   can   be   used   quietly   and 
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in    the    privacy    of    one's    own    home   or 
office.        Braille    can    be    read     in    the 
dark;   print  cannot. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  Braille 
to  be  defended?  Why  must  parents  of 
blind  children  and  those  of  us  who  are 
blind  adults  fight  for  the  right  to  read 
and  write  Braille? 

The  ultimate  putdown  used  by  special 
educators  and  rehabilitation  teachers  of 
the  blind  is  that  Braille  sets  the  blind 
apart  from  the  sighted.  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  configuration  from  print  that 
sighted  people  find  it  difficult  to  read 
with  their  eyes.  Well,  Braille  wasn't 
meant  to  be  read  with  the  eyes,  and  what 
can  set  blind  people  more  apart  from  the 
sighted  than  functional   illiteracy? 

In  order  to  increase  the  awareness  and 
the  availability  of  Braille,  blind  peo- 
ple have  organized  the  National  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Use  of  Braille 
(NAPUB).  We  intend  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward spiral  of  less  use,  less  avail- 
ability, and  higher  cost  of  Braille  so 
that  more  blind  people  will  use  Braille, 
more  Braille  will  be  available,  and  the 
cost  of  producing  Braille  per  unit  will 
go  down.  We  know  that  Braille  is  a 
viable  communication  tool  for  blind 
people,  and  we  insist  that  educators  and 
rehabilitation  professionals  seize  the 
opportunity  to  make  Braille  more  avail- 
able. If  these  professionals  were  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  they  would  know 
quite    easily    how   meaningful    Braille    is 


to  blind  individuals  in  their  personal 
lives  and  in  their  various  areas  of 
employment.  Sighted  people  see  informa- 
tion to  read  and  have  a  need  to  write  at 
every  turn.  Why  should  the  blind  be 
excluded  from  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  obtain  information? 

Braille  is  essential  to  the  lives  of 
blind  people.  We  must  have  Braille  to 
overthrow  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  We 
can  take  away  tapes,  discs,  computers, 
and  all  the  other  fandangled  technologi- 
cal devices,  and  we  will  survive;  but 
without  Braille,  we  really  will  be  left 
handicapped.  While  there  is  some  valu- 
able new  technology  available  to  blind 
people,  none  of  it  can  replace  Braille. 
No  blind  person  who  wants  to  operate 
with  independence  and  competence  can 
function  without  some  use  of  Braille. 
The  battle  to  save  Braille  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  With  the  help  of 
NAPUB  and  our  many  friends  and  sup- 
porters around  the  country,  we  should  be 
able  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  illit- 
eracy we  are  seeing  in  the  upcoming 
generation  of  blind  citizens.  But  it 
will  take  large-  scale  efforts  to  undo 
the  damage  of  special  education  teachers 
and  their  destructive  approach  to 
Braille.  If  we  must,  we  will  replace 
special  education  professionals  with  a 
whole  new  staff  of  teachers  who  truly 
are  committed  to  providing  blind  people 
with  an  education  equal  to  that  provided 
to  the  sighted.  A  major  challenge,  but 
necessary  for  our  survival. 
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DIABETIC  DIVISION  LAUNCHES  NEWSLETTER 


With  publication  of  the  first  issue  of 
a  quarterly  newsletter  early  in  1986, 
the  Diabetic  Division  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  took  a  major 
step  toward  becoming  the  support  network 
its  founders  dreamed  it  would  become. 
Since  diabetes  is  now  the  leading  cause 
of  new  blindness  among  adults,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  undertaking  is  ob- 
vious. The  American  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  about  12,000,000 
Americans  are  diabetic,  with  some  60,000 
new  cases  being  diagnosed  every  year— 
figures  that  make  the  potential  work  and 
impact  of  the  NFB  Diabetic  Division  seem 
downright  staggering! 

The  ADA  defines  diabetes  as  "a  disease 
in  which  the  body  does  not  produce  or 
properly  use  insulin,  a  hormone  needed 
to  convert  sugar,  starches,  and  other 
food  into  the  energy  needed  for  daily 
life."  Complications  can  develop  that 
involve  nearly  every  tissue  in  the  body. 
When  high  levels  of  sugar  build  up  in 
the  blood,  heart  disease,  kidney  dis- 
ease, blindness,  nerve  damage,  and  leg 
and  foot  amputations  from  gangrene  may 
occur.  Medical  research  has  resulted  in 
improved  treatment  and  care  of  people 
with  diabetes,  but  a  cure  has  not  yet 
been  found. 

The  most  severe  form  of  diabetes, 
known  as  insulin-dependent  diabetes, 
attacks  children  and  young  adults.  The 
insulin-dependent  diabetic  requires 
daily  injections  of  insulin  to  stay 
alive.  While  the  insulin  controls  the 
disease,  it  does  not  cure  it  or  prevent 
its  life-threatening         complications. 


Warning  signs  of  this  type  of  diabetes 
include:  frequent  urination  accompanied 
by  unusual  thirst,  extreme  hunger,  rapid 
weight  loss  with  easy  tiring,  weakness 
and  fatigue,  irritability,  nausea,  and 
vomiting. 

The  majority  of  diabetics  have  a  less 
severe  form  of  the  disease  known  as  non- 
insulin-dependent  diabetes.  It  usually 
develops  in  persons  over  forty.  Since 
obesity  is  a  major  contributing  factor 
in  the  development  of  this  form  of  dia- 
betes, proper  diet  and  exercise  are 
stressed  in  its  management,  though  oral 
medication  or  insulin  may  be  required. 
The  onset  of  this  type  of  diabetes  is 
often  gradual  and  undramatic,  so  many 
people  do  not  know  they  have  it  until 
life-threatening  complicatiosn  such  as 
heart  disease,  kidney  disease,  or  eye 
problems  develop.  Anyone  over  forty  who 
is  overweight  and  has  relatives  with 
diabetes  is  at  risk.  Warning  symptoms 
include:  blurred  vision  or  any  change  in 
sight;  tingling  or  numbness  in  legs, 
feet,  or  fingers;  frequent  skin  infec- 
tions or  itchy  skin;  slow  healing  of 
cuts  and  bruises;   and  drowsiness. 

Volume  1,  No.  1  of  the  NFB  Diabetic 
Division  newsletter  contains  far  more 
informative  material  on  diabetes  than 
that  summarized  here.  The  issue  also 
contains  personal  experience  articles— 
firsthand  accounts  of  experience  with 
kidney  failure,  transplants  and  amputa- 
tions, as  well  as  blindness.  Dr.  Ronald 
James,  a  physician  who  has  been  diabetic 
for  thirty-five  years,  conducts  a  ques- 
tion    and      answer     column,     expressing 
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strong  no-nonsense  opinions  on  a  variety 
of  matters. 

Ed  Bryant,  newsletter  editor,  is  a 
blind  diabetic  who  has  experienced  kid- 
ney failure  and  undergone  a  transplant. 
He  describes  the  purpose  of  the  Diabetic 
Division  thus:  "To  offer  support,  knowl- 
edge, and  assistance  to  all  diabetics. 
Our  goal  is  to  reach  all  diabetics.  Our 
doors  are  open  to  all  interested  par- 
ties. We  shall  stay  abreast  of  the 
effects  of  diabetics  and  the  current 
status  of  diabetes  research."  He  sends 
this  message  to  fellow  diabetics:  "This 
newsletter  is  vital  to  your  lifestyle. 
We  can  offer  support,  hope,  and  informa- 
tion presented  as  nowhere  else.  We  are 
unique."  He  emphasizes  that  the  NFB 
Diabetic  Division  is  not  "replacing  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  or  the 
doctors  who  deal  with  diabetes." 

A  description  by  Joyce  Miller  of  the 
treatment— or  mistreatment— she  received 
from  the  physicians  who  attended  her 
when  she  lost  her  sight  due  to  diabetic 
retinopathy  clearly  indicates  that  the 
doctors  could  have  benefited  from  read- 
ing a  newsletter  such  as  this.  She 
writes   in  part: 

"In  1973  I  went  totally  blind  from  my 
diabetes.  By  1974  my  eyes  were  com- 
pletely closed.  This  was  due  to  shrink- 
age and  dehydration  of  my  eyeballs. 

"People  acted  like  I  was  not  in  the 
room.  If  I  went  with  a  friend  to  a 
business,  the  receptionist  would  always 
talk  to  my  friend  and  ignore  me.  If  I 
was  sitting  in  a  room  with  people,  no- 
body would  say  a  word  to  me  unless  I 
spoke  first. 

"This  lasted  for  ten  years.  I  had 
numerous  illnesses  during  this  time.  I 
was  under  the  care  of  nine  different 
kinds  of  specialists.    None  of  them  ever 


told   me    about    scleral    shells    or   pros- 
thetic eyes. 

"In  1984  Ed  Bryant  told  me  about  these 
wonderful  eyes.  I  went  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  to  an  eye  doctor.  He  told  me 
where  I  could  get  my  eyes. ..The  doctor  I 
have  now  didn't  know  anything  about 
prosthetic  eyes  until   I  got  mine. 

"I  wonder  what  my  doctors  thought 
about  my  closed  eyes.  Did  they  think  I 
did  not  care  what  I  looked  like  because 
I  could  not  see  myself?  Maybe  they 
didn't  think  anything  about  it  at  all! 
Whatever  the  reason,  our  doctors  must  be 
educated  about  this." 

In  his  lead  article,  President 
Jernigan  charged  not  only  members  of  the 
Diabetic  Division  but  all  Federationists 
with  responsibilities  toward  blind  dia- 
betics requiring  commitment  of  a  high 
order:  "If  the  diabetic  who  becomes 
blind  is  to  have  real  opportunity  and  a 
meaningful  life,"  said  President 
Jernigan,  "it  is  the  Division  and  its 
newsletter  which  must  point  the  way  and 
help  make  it  happen.  The  responsibility 
is  that  encompassing  and  that  impera- 
tive....If  this  Division  does  its  work 
imaginatively,  effectively,  and  con- 
scientiously, no  blind  diabetic  will 
ever  have  the  same  kind  of  life  in  post- 
1985  that  he  or  she  would  have  had  be- 
fore....The  launching  of  this  newsletter 
is  an  event  not  only  of  substantial  but 
also  of  symbolic  significance.  It  sig- 
nals the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
blind  diabetic. 

"What  does  this  mean  for  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  Federation,"  President 
Jernigan  continued— "those  who  are  blind 
or,  for  that  matter,  not  blind,  but  who 
are  not  diabetic?  It  is  important  for 
us,  too.  With  the  coming  of  the  Dia- 
betic   Division    a    gap    in    our    range    of 
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activities  and  awareness  is  closed.  A 
subtle  realignment  of  balances  and 
shifting  of  emphasis  is  achieved ;  for 
nothing  can  affect  a  major  segment  of 
the  blind  population  without  impacting 
upon  us  all— and  certainly  the  diabetics 
constitute  a  major  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. It  will  be  the  responsibility 
(and,  yes,  the  pleasure)  of  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  movement  to  support  and  en- 
courage your  division— to  learn  from  you 
(and  through  you)  to  reach  out  to  blind 
diabetics  who  have  either  not  known 
about  us  or  not  known  enough  about  us  to 
realize  the  vital  importance  to  them  of 
joining  the  movement  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  its  programs. 

"In  turn,  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  us  in  the  movement— to  the 
blind  of  the  group,  to  those  who  are  not 
diabetic.  You  must  find  the  diabetic 
who  is  legally  blind  and  help  him  or  her 
understand  that  it  is  not  enough  to  cope 
with  the  medical  aspects  of  blindness 
and  diabetes.  Unless  there  can  be  an 
improvement  in  public  attitudes  and, 
indeed,  an  evolution  of  our  own  abili- 
ties, there  can  never  be  full  life  and 
equal   citizenship.     As   deadly  as   is   the 


imbalance  of  insulin,  it  is  no  more 
lethal  than  the  imbalance  in  society's 
perception  and  treatment  of  the  blind. 
Each,  if  unchecked,  will  destroy  you, 
and  in  either  case  the  destruction  will 
be  slow,  not  always  easy  to  recognize, 
and  viciously   insidious. 

"An  important  truth,  which  some  ignore 
and  many  have  never  learned,  is  the  fact 
that  the  blind  as  a  group  have  common 
interests  which  can  only  be  addressed 
collectively— in  our  capacity  as  a  group 
and  not  as  individuals.  To  those  who  do 
not  believe  this,  or  do  not  know  what  it 
means,  I  can  only  say:  Read  our  litera- 
ture; attend  our  meetings.  You  will 
understand. 

President  Jernigan  concluded  by 
saying:  "May  the  Diabetic  Division  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  May  it  grow  and  flourish— 
and  may  this  newsletter  be  its  voice, 
its  call  to  conscience,  and  its  symbol 
of  hope  for  the  blind  diabetic.  What 
you  have  undertaken  in  launching  your 
venture  is  this  compelling  and  this 
significant." 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  AMERICA 

by  David  Mann 


(David  Mann  and  his  wife  Kate  attended 
the  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  1985  in  Louisville. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Mann  was  President  of 
the  National   Federation  of   the  Blind   of 


the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  January- 
March,  1986,  issue  of  Viewpoint  (the 
publication  of  the  NFB  of  the  U.K.)  he 
gives  his  impressions  of  our  convention. 
If    it    is    not    overdone,    it   can   be    in- 
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structive    to    learn    how    others    see    us. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Mann  says.) 

Towering  twenty-five  stories  over  the 
Ohio  River  and  overlooking  Indiana  on 
the  further  shore,  the  Gait  House  Hotel 
in  downtown  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was 
the  venue  for  the  1985  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  the  U.S.A.,  which  my  wife  Kate  and  I 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
attend  as  the  Federation's  guests.  Over 
2,000  people  registered  for  the  conven- 
tion, a  record  which  led  to  the  irrefut- 
able claim  at  the  convention  banquet 
that  this  was  "the  largest  gathering  of 
blind  people  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world." 

Below  the  hotel,  the  "Belle  of 
Louisville,"  one  of  the  last  working, 
steam-driven  paddle  boats  lay  at  her 
moorings  between  pleasure  trips,  and 
regaled  us  twice  daily  with  music  from 
her  calliope,  a  steam-driven  organ 
played  with  verve  and  adorable,  tuneless 
charm  as  the  boat  got  up  steam.  Beyond 
the  lobby  stretched  the  wide  streets  and 
sidewalks  of  a  modern  American  city, 
where  heat  and  humidity  made  air  condi- 
tioning seem  as  essential  as  water. 

Louisville  is  the  home  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the 
largest  city  (though  not  the  capital)  of 
the  state  whose  famous  son,  Colonel 
Sanders,  is  revered  by  fried  chicken 
lovers  the  world  over.  "Colonel,"  by 
the  way,  is  an  honorary  title  aawarded 
in  Kentucky  in  much  the  same  way  as  we 
might  give  someone  the  freedom  of  a 
city.  The  name  of  one  street,  Mohammed 
Ali  Boulevard,  recalled  one  of  Louis- 
ville's own  famous  sons. 

Delegates  had  come  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  from  the   isles  of  Hawaii  and 


the  frozen  expanses  of  Alaska,  from  the 
deep  South  and  the  Midwest.  Ohio  and 
Maryland  vied  for  the  honor  of  having 
the  highest  number  of  members  attending, 
and  the  regular  announcement  of  latest 
registration  figures  was  just  one  of  the 
methods  used  to  raise  enthusiasm  and 
strengthen  morale.  The  songs  were 
another:  Glory,  Glory  Federation;  The 
Rehab  Song;  The  Library  Song;  and  The 
Airline  Song.  On  a  more  material  level, 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  door 
prizes,  anything  from  a  bottle  of  bour- 
bon (inevitably,  in  Kentucky)  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  given  to  the  person  whose 
name  was  drawn  at  random  by  a  computer— 
but  only  if  they  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time! 

The  banquet  was  undoubtedly  the  high 
spot  of  the  morale  boosting  side  of 
proceedings  with,  as  its  climax,  a  long, 
stirring,  philosophical  address  from  the 
Federation's  President,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jernigan.  To  an  Englishman,  claimed  Dr. 
Jernigan,  freedom  means  the  right  to 
have  his  home  as  his  castle;  to  the 
American,  it  means  the  right  to  look  the 
other  guy  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go 
to  hell;  to  the  blind,  freedom  means 
being  liberated  from  the  penalizing  and 
discriminatory  attitudes  and  actions  of 
others,  including  those  blind  people  who 
have  been  conditioned  by  the  seeing 
world  into  accepting  a  second-class 
status. 

Throughout  the  convention,  indeed, 
parallels  were  often  drawn  between  the 
fight  for  civil  rights  by  black  people 
in  the  sixties  and  blind  people's  cur- 
rent struggles.  The  blind  will  not 
achieve  their  rightful  place  in  society 
solely  by  improving  legislation  here  and 
services  there,  although  the  NFB  of  the 
U.S.A.   certainly  works   on   these  material 
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issues;  they  will  only  do  so  when  they 
can  stand  with  their  heads  held  high  and 
their  white  canes  firmly  held  before 
them,  and  tell  the  world  that  they  know 
who  they  are  and  where  they  are  going. 
The  NFB  of  the  U.S.A.  is  "changing  what 
it  means  to  be  blind." 

Of  course,  the  convention  also  debates 
and  determines  policy  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues.  In  many  cases,  the  organization 
sees  eye  to  eye  with  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  seeks  better  employment 
opportunities,  opposes  discrimination  in 
jobs  and  services,  campaigns  for  the 
promotion  of  Braille,  calls  for  the 
integrated  education  of  visually  handi- 
capped children,  and  deplores  the  state 
of  rehabilitation  services  (what  we 
would  more  frequently  call  social 
services).  The  Louisiana  affiliate  of 
the  NFB  of  the  U.S.A.  has,  in  fact, 
recently  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
state  government  to  take  over  as  the 
agency  for  rehabilitation  in  that  state. 
The  NFB  of  the  U.S.A.  turns  more 
readily  to  litigation  than  does  its 
British  counterpart,  but  that  comparison 
would  be  true  of  the  two  countries  in 
general.  There  is  a  network  of  human 
rights  legislation  which  can  be  used  if 
employers,  insurers  or  airlines,  for 
example,  are  thought  to  be  operating  in 
a  discriminatory  way.  The  issue  of 
discrimination  in  insurance  is  of 
greater  significance  in  a  country  with- 
out a  national  health  service  or  a  com- 
prehensive national  insurance  system, 
but  it  is  an  issue  which  could  become 
increasingly  important  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  government  continues  to 
dismantle  these  institutions.  There  has 
been  a  long  series  of  clashes  with  air- 
lines,   in   a   country  where   domestic   air 


travel  is  as  popular  as,  and  often  more 
essential  than,  rail  travel  in  the 
United    Kingdom.  First,     there    were 

battles  against  maximum  limits  imposed 
by  airlines  on  the  number  of  disabled 
passengers  that  could  be  carried  on  any 
one  flight,  then  arguments  about  the 
stowing  of  dogs  and  canes,  and  now  pro- 
tests and  even  arrests  over  the  seating 
of  blind  passengers  next  to  emergency 
exits.  All  these  issues  hinge  around 
the  presumed  risk  posed  by  a  blind  pas- 
senger in  an  emergency,  and  it  is  an 
issue  we  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  as  the 
government  ponders  regulations  which 
would  quite  unjustifiably  banish  blind 
people  from  cinemas. 

Modifications  to  the  environment  are 
seen  in  a  rather  different  light  by  the 
NFB  of  the  U.S.A.  than  they  are  by  most 
people  in  the  U.K.  We  tend  to  feel  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  textured  sur- 
faces, audible  signals,  or  color  con- 
trasts is  to  be  encouraged  since  they 
increase  the  ease  and  independence  with 
which  visually  handicapped  people  can 
travel  around.  The  NFB  of  the  U.S.A. 
fears  that  the  provision  of  such  facili- 
ties simply  "for  the  blind"  will  lead  to 
the  inference  that  blind  people  cannot 
move  around  where  such  facilities  have 
not  been  provided.  Whether  or  not  one 
ultimately  accepts  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  far  from  being  the  stubborn  ex- 
tremism that  it  is  sometimes  alleged  to 
be.  The  Americans  would  also  argue,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  best  and  surest 
answer  to  problems  of  mobility  is  good 
travel  training,  either  with  a  dog  guide 
or  a  long  white  cane.  The  cane,  indeed, 
has  become  for  some  not  only  a  mobility 
aid  but  also  a  symbol  of  independence, 
almost  a  political  statement,  to  be 
carried   prominently   at  all   times.     Even 
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those  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  resi- 
dual    vision     carry     a     cane,     declaring 
almost   with    pride    that    they    are   blind 
and  rejecting  mealy-mouthed  terms  such 
as  "visually  handicapped." 

The  NFB  of  the  U.S.A.  annual  conven- 
tion does  not  only  hold  internal  discus- 
sions. During  several  of  its  sessions  a 
panel  of  outside  speakers  addressed  the 
delegates  and  then  answered  questions, 
in  what  often  amounts  to  a  confrontation 
led  by  the  President  in  the  chair.  One 
morning  it  was  representatives  of 
various  Braille  publishing  houses. 
Another  day  it  was  airlines  spokesmen 
and  Federal  Aviation  officials.  One 
notable  absentee  from  any  rostrum  was 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  closest  equivalent  to  our  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  There 
is  no  love  lost  between  the  Federation 
and  many  of  the  major  national  and  local 
agencies  for  the  blind.  We  repeatedly 
needed  to  make  the  point  that  the  U.K. 
Federation's  relatively  cordial  rela- 
tionship with  the  RNIB  was  not  because 
we  were  in  the  Institute's  hand  but 
because  the  organized  blind  were 
increasing  their  influence  over  the 
Institute.  The  recalcitrant  attitude  of 
many  of  our  local  voluntary  societies 
for  the  blind,  not  to  mention  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association,  would 
strike  more  of  a  chord  with  the  American 
situation. 

One  of  the  most  lasting  memories  for 
me  will  be  the  talk  given  by  Mary  Main, 
author  of  the  book  "Evita,"  on  which  the 
famous  musical  was  based.  Miss  Main, 
now  in  her  eighties,  is  of  Anglo-Argen- 
tinian origin,  and  spent  the  first  forty 
years  of  her  life  in  Argentina  before 
moving  to  the  U.S.A.  Her  delightfully 
refined     voice    would     have    been    more 


suited  to  Kensington  than  Kentucky  as 
she  gave  her  testimony— and  I  use  the 
word  deliberately— on  how  she  had  come 
to  terms  with  failing  sight  and  how  the 
Federation  had  helped  her  overcome  her 
embarrassment  and  her  initial  wish  to 
deny  the  existence  of  her  handicap. 

I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
convention  on  the  work  of  our  U.K. 
Federation,  and  Kate  and  I  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  seminars  on  dog 
guides  and  on  conference  organization, 
as  well  as  talking  to  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change and  International  Program 
Committee  about  the  lot  of  the  blind  in 
the  U.K.  No  one  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  number  and  range  of 
specialist  groups  within  the  Federation 
which  met  in  the  days  immediately  prior 
to  the  formal  convention  sessions. 
There  were  divisions  for  most  categories 
of  workers  and  for  students;  committees 
on  human  rights,  women's  issues, 
parents'  concerns,  the  elderly  blind, 
diabetics;  training  sessions  in  the 
deaf-blind  manual  and  cane  travel,  and 
several  more. 

The  Federation  is  active  throughout 
the  country  and  throughout  the  year.  It 
employs  a  full-time  Director  of  Govern- 
mental Affiars,  whose  job  it  is  to  keep 
Congress  up  to  the  mark  in  matters  con- 
cerned with  the  blind.  It  runs  a 
National  Center  in  Baltimore,  from  which 
a  computerized  job  vacancy  program  is 
maintained  and  a  wide  range  of  basic 
aids  sold  at  prices  below  those  charged 
by  the  agencies.  It  also  sponsors  its 
own  technological  research  program,  one 
of  whose  collaborators  is  the  well  known 
Tim  Cranmer. 

Kate  and  I  were  both  made  most  welcome 
by  everyone  we  met  in  the  Federation. 
They   "just   loved   our  accent"   and  were 
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eager  to  know  what  our  impressions  were.  Federation's  President,  first  for  making 
We  should  like  to  thank  everyone  con-  our  trip  possible  and  then  for  making  it 
cerned,    particularly    Dr.    Jernigan,    the       so  stimulating  and  enjoyable. 


CONGRESS  TAKES  A  HAND    IN  THE 
AIRLINE  DISCRIMINATION  CASES 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  its  friends  have  been  talking  to  the 
members  of  Congress  about  the  treatment 
which  the  blind  are  receiving  from  the 
airlines,  and  things  are  beginning  to 
happen.  One  must  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  technicalities  and  bureaucratic 
language,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
machinery  of  the  federal  government 
(though  it  may  creek  and  groan  as  it 
begins  to  move)  is  gearing  up  for  ac- 
tion. Perhaps  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, acting  through  the  FAA,  will 
prohibit  airlines  from  discriminating 
against  the  blind.  Perhaps  Congres- 
sional oversight  hearings  will  be  re- 
quired. Perhaps  the  House  or  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  will  find  it 
necessary  to  condition  appropriations 
upon  responsive  behavior  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Whatever  it 
takes,  we  intend  to  solve  the  problem— 
and  we  are  making  progress.  When  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  write  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, it  is  certain  to  get  attention. 
When  this  is  followed  by  a  letter  from 
almost  half  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  situation  cannot  be  ignored  or  swept 


under  the  rug.  Congress  is  taking  a 
look ;  the  Executive  Branch  of  government 
is  taking  a  look;  and  some  of  the  air- 
lines are  also  taking  a  look. 
Individual  congressmen  and  senators  are 
calling  for  oversight  hearings: 


Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 
February  18,  1986 

The  Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole 
Secretary  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Elizabeth: 

In  recent  months  we  and  many  of  our 
Congressional  colleagues  have  received 
allegations  that  airlines  are  discrimi- 
nating against  blind  passengers.  The 
practices  cited  include  requiring  that 
blind  persons  be  pre-boarded,  even  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  so;  requiring 
blind  presons  to  receive  a  special 
briefing  and  to  answer  questions  to  show 
that    they    understand    the   briefing;    re- 
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quiring  that  blind  persons  be  seated 
next  to  persons  of  the  same  sex;  requir- 
ing blind  persons  to  sit  on  blankets; 
and  statements  by  flight  attendants  to 
blind  passengers  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  blind  persons  may  not  leave 
the  aircraft  until  all  other  persons 
have  left  the  aircraft.  These  and  other 
practices  are  described  in  the  attached 
letter  and  materials  from  Mr.  James 
Gashel  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind. 

We  find  these  allegations  very  dis- 
turbing. Many  of  the  practices 
described  in  Mr.  Gashel's  materials 
appear  to  be  unrelated  to  safety  con- 
cerns and  show  an  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  blind  passen- 
gers. 

At  this  time,  we  would  like  to  receive 
a  report  from  you  on  how  existing 
DOT/FAA  regulations  deal  with  airline 
practices  which  discriminate  against  the 
blind,  and  on  what  steps  you  have  taken 
or  plan  to  take  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions. On  the  basis  of  this  report  we 
may  want  to  hold  oversight  hearings  to 
consider  whether  further  rulemaking  or 
enforcement  is  needed. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  current  regulations  prohibit 
practices  which  discriminate  against  the 
blind,  we  find  the  current  regulatory 
situation  confusing.  Both  DOT  and  FAA 
have  regulations  dealing  with  the  issue, 
and  the  relationship  between  these  regu- 
lations  is  not  clear. 

DOT  has  regulations,  which  it  in- 
herited from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
after  CAB  sunset,  which  deal  with  trans- 
portation of  the  handicapped.  Under  14 
CFR  Section  382.5,  an  air  carrier  may 
not,  on  the  basis  of  a  handicap,  provide 
a    person    with     air     transportation     or 


related  services  that  are  separate  or 
different  from  the  services  provided  to 
others  unless  the  difference  "is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  provide  the  person 
with  access  to  air  transportation  or 
related  services  or  is  requested  by  the 
person."  The  regulation  further  pro- 
vides that  a  request  to  a  handicapped 
person  by  airline  personnel  will  be 
considered  unreasonable  if  it  is 
"neither  safety  related  nor  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  air  transporta- 
tion." These  regulations  appear  to  us 
to  prohibit  an  airline  from  adopting 
special  procedures  for  the  blind  unless 
these  procedures  are  required  on  safety 
grounds.  (Footnote  1)  We  would  like  to 
know  whether  you  agree  with  our  inter- 
pretation of  section  382.5. 

The  FAA  also  has  a  regulation  on  this 
subject.  In  14  CFR  Section  121.586,  FAA 
provides  that  an  airline  may  not  refuse 
transportation  to  a  passenger  who  needs 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
unless  the  airline  has  established  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  such  passengers  and 
filed  the  procedures  with  FAA.  It  is 
not  clear  to  us  whether  this  regulation 
is  intended  to  give  the  airlines  freedom 
to  adopt  any  procedures  they  choose  or 
whether  the  regulation  is  intended  to 
limit  the  airlines  to  procedures  which 
are  reasonably  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  safety.  We  would  assume  that  it 
would  be  beyond  FAA's  jurisdiction  to 
authorize  the  airlines  to  adopt  any 
procedures  which  are  not  required  on 
safety  grounds. 

It  is  also  unclear  to  us  whether  this 
regulation  in  any  way  affects  the  scope 
of  the  DOT  regulation  discussed  above. 
For  example,  does  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
cedure has  been  filed  with  FAA  preclude 
DOT    from    finding    that    the    procedure 
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violates  the  DOT  rule  against  discrimi- 
natory practices?  Does  FAA  review  the 
airline  procedures  to  decide  whether 
they  are  required  by  safety  and  bring 
non-safety  related  requirements  to  DOT's 
attention?  If  not,  how  would  DOT  deter- 
mine whether  a  particular  procedure  is  a 
safety  requirement? 

We  would  appreciate  your  report  on  the 
problem  of  discrimination  against  the 
blind.  This  report  should  include  your 
responses  to  the  questions  raised  above, 
your  comments  on  the  following  issues, 
and  your  comments  on  other  issues  you 
consider  relevant. 

(1)  Do  the  DOT  or  FAA  regulations 
described  above,  or  any  other  DOT  /FAA 
regulations,  prohibit  the  airlines  from 
adopting  procedures  which  treat  blind 
passengers  differently  from  other  pas- 
sengers if  there  is  no  safety  justifica- 
tion for  the  differing  treatment? 
(Footnote  2)  If  so,  do  these  rules 
prohibit  the  specific  practices 
discussed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
letter? 

(2)  If  there  are  DOT  or  FAA  regula- 
tions prohibiting  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  blind  passengers,  what 
procedures  are  available  for  enforcing 
these  regulations?  Have  DOT  or  FAA 
received  any  complaints  that  the  regula- 
tions are  being  violated?  What  actions 
were  taken  in  response  to  these  com- 
plaints (including  the  current  enforce- 
ment case  against  Southwest  Airlines )  ? 
Have  DOT  or  FAA  taken  any  action  on 
their  own  initiative  to  enforce  any 
applicable  regulations? 

(3)  Does  DOT  or  FAA  have  any  plans  to 
amend  their  regulations  or  to  undertake 
an  expanded  enforcement  program  to  deal 
with  discrimination  against  the  blind? 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt 

Ranking  Minority  Member 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

FOOTNOTES: 

1.  Or  are  required  because  of  needs  of 
a  person  for  extraordinary  special 
assistance  during  a  flight.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  involved  in  the  situa- 
tions described   in  Mr.  Gashel's  letter. 

2.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  spe- 
cific regulations  prohibiting  various 
discriminatory  practices  by  subsidized 
airlines,  but  that  DOT's  position  is 
that  these  requirements  only  apply  to 
airlines  receiving  subsidies  for  essen- 
tial air  services.  Litigation  is  now  in 
process  to  determine  whether  these  re- 
quirements should  be  extended  to  all 
airlines.  For  purposes  of  this  letter, 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  regu- 
lations applying  to  airlines  which  do 
not  receive  direct  subsidies. 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 
May  13,  1986 

The  Honorable  Norman  Y.  Mineta 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Norm: 

Thank  you   for  your   letter  concerning 
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allegations  that  airlines  are  discrimi- 
nating against  blind  passengers. 
Specifically,  you  inquired  about  how  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  regulations  affect  airlines' 
treatment  of  blind  persons. 

The  first  regulation  in  question  is  14 
CFR  121.586.  This  rule  provides  that  an 
airline  may  not  refuse  transportation  to 
a  person  on  the  basis  that  the  person 
may  need  assistance  to  move  expeditious- 
ly to  an  emergency  exit  unless  the  air- 
line has  adopted  procedures  for  carrying 
such  persons  and  the  person  (1)  cannot 
be  carried  in  accordance  with  the  air- 
line's procedures,  or  (2)  fails  to 
comply  with  reasonable  notice  require- 
ments in  the  procedures.  The  airline 
must  file  these  procedures  with  the 
appropriate  FAA  district  office. 

The  FAA  does  not  approve  the  airline's 
procedures.  When  airlines  file  their 
procedures  with  the  FAA,  the  FAA's  prac- 
tice has  been  to  review  them  solely  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  create  safety 
problems.  The  FAA  directs  the  airline 
to  change  the  procedures  only  if  they 
impair  safety. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  apparent  mis- 
understanding of  this  process  expressed 
by  airline  personnel  in  a  number  of  the 
situations  described  in  the  correspond- 
ence, which  you  enclosed  with  your 
letter,  from  James  Gashel  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
airline  procedures  are  not  Federal  regu- 
lations. By  virtue  of  being  filed  with 
the  FAA,  company  policies  are  not 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  Federal 
law  or  regulation.  They  are  simply 
company  policies. 

As  you  point  out,  14  CFR  Part  382 
prohibits    discrimination    by    airlines    on 


the  basis  of  handicap.  Section  382.5 
applies  this  prohibition  to  all  air- 
lines, regardless  of  whether  they 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance. 
More  detailed  regulations  apply  to  air- 
lines that  receive  such  assistance,  and 
we  are  considering  whether  more  specific 
regulations  should  be  applied  to  all 
airlines. 

Specifically,  section  382.5(b)  pro- 
hibits an  airline  from  providing,  to  a 
"qualified"  handicapped  person,  services 
that  are  "separate  or  different  from 
those  provided  to  others,  unless  that 
action  is  reasonably  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  person  with  access  to  air 
transportation...."  Section  382.3(c)(3) 
provides  that  a  qualified  handicapped 
person  is  one  who  is  "willing  and  able 
to  comply  with  reasonable  requests  of 
airline  personnel..."  Section 

382.3(c)(3)(i)  further  provides  that 
such  a  request  is  not  reasonable  if  "it 
is  neither  safety -related  nor  necessary 
for  the  provision  of  air  transporta- 
tion." 

We  view  Part  382  as  prohibiting  air- 
lines from  affording  separate  or  differ- 
ent services  to  blind  persons  who  are 
qualified  handicapped  persons.  The 
Department  would,  therefore,  regard  as 
inconsistent  with  Part  382  an  airline 
practice  that  afforded,  to  blind  passen- 
gers, separate  or  different  services 
that  could  not  be  regarded  as  being 
based  on  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  safety  of  the  flight  and  the  people 
on  it  would  be  jeopardized.  The  Depart- 
ment would  also  regard  as  inconsistent 
with  Part  382  insistence  by  an  airline 
that  blind  passengers  comply  with 
requests  to  accept  separate  or  different 
services  that  are  neither  safety -related 
nor    necessary    for    the    provision   of   air 
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transportation. 

The  fact  that  an  airline's  procedures 
have  been  filed  with  the  FAA  under  14 
CFR  121.585  does  not  preclude  DOT  from 
finding  that  a  provision  of  those  pro- 
cedures violates  Part  382.  In  the  event 
of  a  complaint  that  an  airline  has  vio- 
lated Part  382,  the  Department  would 
determine  whether  the  practice  com- 
plained of  was  inconsistent  with  the 
regulation.  In  determining  how  to  pro- 
ceed on  such  a  complaint,  the  Department 
would  consider  the  safety  justification 
for  the  challenged  procedure. 

The  Department  followed  this  course  in 
bringing  the  pending  enforcement  case 
against  Southwest  Airlines.  In  deciding 
to  proceed  with  this  case,  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  staff  determined,  in 
effect,  that  Southwest  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  safety -related  basis  for 
adopting  an  across-the-board  policy  of 
prohibiting  all  deaf/ blind  persons  from 
traveling  without  an  attendant.  South- 
west has  contested  this  determination, 
and  the  case  was  heard  by  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  on  April  10-17. 

Since  January  1985,  when  the  Depart- 
ment assumed  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting Part  382,  the  Department  has 
received  only  one  other  formal  complaint 
of  discrimination  concerning  a  blind 
passenger.  In     that     case,     a     blind 

passenger  alleged  that  a  carrier 
discriminated  against  him  by  refusing  to 
board  him  on  the  basis  that  he  would  not 
give  his  name  so  that  airline  personnel 
could  fill  out  a  "passenger  assistance 
form."  This  complaint  is  pending;  our 
staff  is  awaiting  a  reply  from  the 
carrier.  We  have  also  received  eight 
letters  or  phone  calls  concerning  prob- 
lems blind  persons  have  had  with  air- 
lines    (including    your     letter    and     its 


enclosures). 

The  Department  will  continue  to  con- 
sider airline  procedures  affecting  blind 
passengers  on  a  case- by -case  basis  in 
response  to  complaints.  Following  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  v.  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America  case  (argued 
before  the  Court  on  March  26),  we  will 
consider  what,  if  any,  further  rule- 
making action  concerning  Part  382  is 
appropriate.  At  this  time,  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide what,  in  effect,  would  be  advisory 
opinions  on  the  consistency  of  certain 
classes  of  airline  practices  (such  as 
those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gashel's  letter 
and   its  attachments)  with  Part  382. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to 
Representative  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

I  hope  this   information  is  helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole 


United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 
May  22,  1986 

The  Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole 

Secretary 

Department  of  Transportation 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Dole: 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  concern 
about  reports  of  discrimination  against 
blind  air  travelers  by  commercial  air- 
lines. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  the  airlines'  policies  regarding 
treatment     of     blind      passengers     vary 
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greatly,  and  there  are  reports  that  some 
airlines  subject  blind  individuals  to 
humiliating  treatment.  For  example,  in 
some  cases  blind  people  have  been  told 
that  they  must  sit  on  blankets  or  be 
seated  next  to  people  of  the  same  sex. 
Other  instances  of  discrimination  in- 
clude reports  that  some  airlines  single 
out  blind  passengers  and  force  them  to 
attend  a  special  briefing  and  to  answer 
questions  about  it.  On  other  occasions, 
blind  air  travelers  have  been  forced  to 
preboard  even  if  they  don't  want  to  and 
have  been  told  that  in  an  emergency  they 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
evacuation  line. 

We  are  informed  that  these  are  not 
isolated  incidents  but  instead  reveal  a 
systematic  pattern  of  abuse.  These 
practices  do  not  appear  to  enhance  air- 
line safety  and  are  an  affront  to  the 
capabilities  and  dignity  of  blind 
people. 

We  are  writing  to  request  that  DOT 
investigate  this  issue  and,  if  neces- 
sary, revise  current  regulations.  We 
further  request  your  response  to  the 
enclosed  questions  which  were  drafted  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 


Charles  E.  Grassley, 

Carl  Levin, 

Paul  Trible, 

Paul  Simon, 

Gordon  Humphrey, 

Arlen  Specter, 

Bill  Bradley, 

Patrick  Leahy, 

Quentin  Burdick, 

Sam  Nunn, 

Howell  Heflin, 


Sincerely, 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 
U.S.  Senator 


Christopher  Dodd,  U.S.  Senator 

George  Mitchell,  U.S.  Senator 

David  Pryor,  U.S.  Senator 

Paula  Hawkins,  U.S.  Senator 

John  Heinz,  U.S.  Senator 

John  Rockefeller,  U.S.  Senator 

Dennis  DeConcini,  U.S.  Senator 

Mark  Hatfield,  U.S.  Senator 

Howard  Metzenbaum,  U.S.  Senator 

Tom  Harkin,  U.S.  Senator 

Robert  Dole,  U.S.  Senator 

Don  Nickles,  U.S.  Senator 

Alan  Cranston,  U.S.  Senator 

William  Cohen,  U.S.  Senator 

Dale  Bumpers,  U.S.  Senator 

David  Durenberger,  U.S.  Senator 

David  Boren,  U.S.  Senator 

Jeremiah  Denton,  U.S.  Senator 

Paul  Sarbanes,  U.S.  Senator 

John  Stennis,  U.S.  Senator 

Pete  Wilson,  U.S.  Senator 

James  McClure,  U.S.  Senator 

Warren  Rudman,  U.S.  Senator 

Ernest  Hollings,  U.S.  Senator 

Frank  Murkowski,  U.S.  Senator 

Steven  Symms,  U.S.  Senator 

Jeff  Bingaman,  U.S.  Senator 

Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator 

William  Proxmire,  U.S.  Senator 

Lawton  Chiles,  U.S.  Senator 

Charles  Mathias,  U.S.  Senator 

Larry  Pressler,  U.S.  Senator 

Bob  Packwood,  U.S.  Senator 

QUESTIONS 

( 1 )  Please  explain  the  relationship 
between  DOT'S  regulations  that  prohibit 
discrimination  against  handicapped  air 
travelers  (14  CFR  Part  382)  and  the 
FAA's  regulation  which  provides  au- 
thority for  air  carriers  to  refuse  to 
transport  handicapped  individuals  who 
may  not  be  carried  in  accordance  with  an 
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air  carrier's  procedures  (14  CFR 
121.586).  It  is  not  clear  to  us  whether 
this  latter  regulation  is  intended  to 
give  the  airlines  freedom  to  adopt  any 
procedures  they  choose  or  whether  the 
regulation  is  intended  to  limit  the 
airlines  to  procedures  which  are  reason- 
ably necessary  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
ty. We  would  assume  that  it  would  be 
beyond  FAA's  jurisdiction  to  authorize 
the  airlines  to  adopt  any  procedures 
which  are  not  required  on  safety 
grounds. 

(2)  Does  the  refusal  to  transport 
regulation  in  14  CFR  Section  121.586 
affect  the  scope  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion regulation  in  14  CFR  Part  382?  For 
example,  does  the  fact  that  a  procedure 
has  been  filed  with  FAA  preclude  DOT 
from  finding  that  the  procedure  violates 
the  DOT  rule  against  discriminatory 
practices? 

(3)  Does  FAA  review  the  airline  pro- 
cedures to  decide  whether  they  are 
required  by  safety  and  bring  nonsafety 
related  requirements  to  DOT's  attention? 
If  not,  how  would  DOT  determine  whether 
a  particular  procedure  is  a  safety  re- 
quirement? 

(4)  Do  the  procedures  which  air  car- 
riers file  with  the  FAA,  pursuant  to  14 
CFR  Section  121.586,  have  the  status  of 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations?  Does  FAA 
enforce  the  procedures  developed  by  the 
carriers? 

(5)  Do  the  DOT  or  FAA  regulations 
described  above,  or  any  other  DOT/FAA 
regulations,  prohibit  the  airlines  from 
adopting  procedures  which  treat  blind 
passengers  differently  from  other  pas- 
sengers if  there  is  no  safety  justifica- 
tion for  the  differing  treatment? 
(Please  respond  specifically  with 
respect     to    air    carriers     that    do    not 


receive  direct  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance.) If  so,  do  these  rules  prohibit 
practices  such  as  required  preboarding 
of  blind  passengers,  mandatory  special 
briefings  for  the  blind,  restricted 
seating  policies  applied  specifically  to 
blind  passengers,  emergency  instructions 
telling  the  blind  to  wait  until  others 
are  allowed  to  reach  the  exits,  and 
procedures  requiring  the  blind  to  be 
seated  next  to  other  passengers  of  the 
same  sex  and  to  sit  on  blankets? 

(6)  If  there  are  DOT  or  FAA  regula- 
tions prohibiting  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  blind  passengers,  what 
procedures  are  available  for  enforcing 
these  regulations?  Has  DOT  or  FAA  taken 
any  action  on  their  own  initiative  to 
enforce  any  applicable  regulations? 

( 7 )  Does  DOT  or  FAA  have  any  plans  to 
amend  their  regulations  or  to  undertake 
an  expanded  enforcement  program  to  deal 
with  discrimination  against  the  blind? 


Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 
May  21,  1986 

The  Honorable  James  L.  Oberstar 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to 
you  requesting  that  you  hold  hearings 
over  discriminatory  treatment  of  blind 
passengers  by  airlines.  In  March  you 
responded  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  examining  this  situation 
and  a  report  was  pending. 
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On  May  19th  there  was  another  incident 
involving  a  blind  woman  at  Youngstown 
Municipal  Airport.  The  woman  refused  to 
move  from  an  emergency  row  exit  seat  and 
the  plane  did  not  take  off.  Harassment 
of  blind  passengers  sitting  in  emergency 
row  exit  seats  is  a  serious  problem  that 
must  be  addressed.  I  am  writing  to 
again  request  that  hearings  be  held  on 
this  issue.  I  would  also  be  interested 
to  know  if  the  DOT  report  has  been  com- 
pleted, and,  if  it  has  been  completed, 
what  the  nature  of  the  report  was. 

My  major  concern  is  that  this  latest 
incident  underscores  the  fact  that  the 
policies  of  the  airlines  relative  to  the 
seating  of  blind  passengers  is  highly 
discriminatory  and  without  foundation. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
no  regulations  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion, and  has  seen  fit  to  leave  such 
policy  making  decisions  to  the  indi- 
vidual airlines.  There  is  no  empirical 
data     that     shows     that     blind     people 


seating  in  an  emergency  row  exit  seat 
present  any  safety  threat  to  the  other 
passengers. 

According  to  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  there  has  never  been  an 
incident  in  which  a  blind  person  contri- 
buted to  an  injury  on  a  plane  or  delayed 
an  evacuation.  All  of  the  evidence 
indicates  that  blind  people  are  able  to 
handle  themselves  equally  as  well  as 
sighted  people.  At  the  very  least,  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  both  the  blind 
community  and  the  airlines  should  be 
aired  in  a  public  forum,  and  those  con- 
cerns should  be  addressed.  Certainly, 
if  discriminatory  policies  do  exist, 
they  must  be  eliminated. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  your  time  and 
prompt  consideration  of  this  matter  are 
greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
James  A.  Traficant,  Jr. 
Member  of  Congress 


FURTHER  AIRLINE    INSANITY: 
THE  WHIMS  OF  PEOPLE   EXPRESS 


Dr.  Slagle  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Incidentally, 
he  is  also  blind.  When  he  and  Mrs. 
Slagle  traveled  from  Minneapolis  to 
Newark  in  February  of  1986,  they 
experienced  what  is  coming  to  be  routine 
treatment.  They  received  conflicting 
statements  from  airline  personnel,  a  lot 
of    hocus-pocus    about    safety,    a    large 


measure  of  rudeness  and  humiliation,  and 
a  great  deal  of  harassment.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  Professor 
Slagle  was  treated  like  a  child  and  that 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Slagle  were  "talked 
down"  to  with  all  of  the  condescension 
which  low-level,  semi-literate  function- 
aries are  wont  to  employ. 

Upon    returning    to    Minneapolis    Mrs. 
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Slagle  wrote  a  letter  to  NFB  of 
Minnesota  President  Joyce  Scanlan  de- 
tailing the  situation.  Later,  Mrs. 
Slagle  received  an  unhelpful  and  conde- 
scending letter  from  a  People  Express 
official.  The  letters  speak  for  them- 
selves, so  here  they  are: 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
March  7,  1986 

Dear  Joyce: 

Dr.  Slagle  and  I  would  like  to  make 
you  aware  of  a  problem  that  we  en- 
countered on  People  Express  Airlines  in 
which  we  feel  that  he  (my  husband)  and  I 
were  the  victims  of  gross  discrimination 
because  he  is  blind. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are:  On 
Wednesday,  Februrary  26,  1986,  Dr. 
Slagle  and  I  boarded  People  Express 
flight  #289  at  Minneapolis -St.  Paul 
International  Airport  on  route  to 
Newark.  The  purpose  of  our  flight  was 
to  attend  my  husband's  father's  funeral. 
We  were  accompanied  by  my  husband's 
guide  dog,  Ranger. 

Upon  entering  the  plane,  we  proceeded 
to  settle  ourselves  in  the  first  row, 
right  hand  side,  since  this  seat  has 
extra  leg  room  and  can  easily  accommo- 
date the  dog.  As  we  were  seating  our- 
selves, our  flight  attendant,  named 
Flip,  told  us  that  we  could  not  occupy 
this  seat  because  my  husband  was  blind 
and  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
people  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
front  row.  His  stated  reason  was  that 
it  is  too  near  the  exit,  which  was  one 
space   in  front  of  us. 

We  assured  Flip  that  my  husband  could 
help  with   the  exit  door  should  there  be 


an  emergency,  as  he  is  a  frequent  flyer 
and  well  aware  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  event  of  a  problem.  Flip's  tone 
of  voice  became  authoritarian,  arrogant, 
and  angry.  He  placed  his  hand  on  my  arm 
to  prevent  me  from  occupying  the  seat  of 
my  choice.  I  directed  him  to  refrain 
from  touching  me.  My  husband  and  I  sat 
in  the  seats  of  our  choice.  Flip 
expressed  anger  and  left  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  pilot.  The  plane  took 
off,  and  we  could  hear  Flip  and  Ms. 
Worth,  one  of  the  other  flight 
attendants,  discussing  us  in  unkind 
terms. 

During  the  flight,  at  a  time  that  did 
not  appear  to  be  busy,  I  attempted  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  Flip.  During 
our  discussion  Ms.  Worth,  who  was  not 
involved  in  the  conversation,  intruded 
herself  in  a  rude  manner  and  said  that 
they  were  much  too  busy  to  discuss  the 
matter  and  needed  to  get  back  to  work. 
Her  tone  of  voice  was  extremely  hostile 
and  condescending.  She  further  said 
that  I  had  been  angry  before  I  got  on 
the  flight,  which  was  not  true. 

After  leaving  the  flight,  we  discussed 
our  discriminatory  treatment  with  a 
customer  service  representative  who  was 
very  helpful  and  assured  us  that  we  had 
done  the  right  thing,  that  the  airline 
(aware  of  recent  court  decisions)  had 
changed  its  policy,  and  that  we  had 
every  right  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  our 
choice.  I  do  not  remember  his  name,  but 
he  was  at  Gate  5  in  Newark.  We  felt 
that  our  problems  were  over  and  looked 
forward  to  a  smoother  return  trip  with- 
out any  humiliation  and  demeaning  treat- 
ment. 

Our  return  flight  was  #288,  leaving 
Newark  for  Minneapolis  at  8:35  a.m.  on 
March  1,  1986.    To  insure  a  trouble-free 
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situation,  I  called  the  airline  on 
Friday  to  explain  our  situation,  our 
need  for  the  seat  in  the  first  row  to 
provide  room  for  the  guide  dog,  and  our 
difficulties  and  bad  treatment  on  the 
previous  flight.  A  woman,  who  declined 
to  give  me  her  name,  stating  the  airline 
rules  forbade  it,  assured  me  that  we 
would  encounter  no  problems.  She  was 
very  wron& 

Upon  arriving  at  Gate  5  in  Newark  on 
Saturday  a.m.,  we  asked  for  the  front 
row  seat,  explaining  that  we  needed  the 
extra  room  for  the  dog.  Ms.  Dull,  the 
attendant  at  Gate  5,  became  angry  and 
hostile  with  us  and  told  us  that  we 
could  not  have  that  seat.  She  checked 
with  others  and  told  us  that  it  was 
against  the  policy  of  People  Express  to 
allow  the  blind  to  sit  in  that  front  row 
seat  because  it  is  near  the  exit  door. 
She  offered  no  explanation  for  this 
rule.  When  I  discussed  with  her  the 
recent  court  rulings,  our  discussion 
with  the  customer  representative  on 
Wednesday  and  with  the  nameless  tele- 
phone receptionist  on  Friday,  she 
ignored  us  and  started  to  seat  everyone 
else,  including  standby  customers.  When 
there  were  only  two  seats  left  (in  the 
second  row)  we  were  allowed  to  board  the 
plane. 

When  passengers  in  the  first  row  saw 
how  nearly  impossible  it  was  to  fit  our 
dog  and  our  luggage  into  the  available 
space,  they  offered  to  swap  wit  us  but 
were  told  by  the  flight  attendant  that 
the  blind  were  not  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  front  row. 

A  pediatrician  sitting  beside  us  said 
that  his  wife  was  asked  to  move  from  the 
second  row  up  to  the  front  row,  to  be 
certain  that  all  of  the  front  row  seats 
were     filled    to    prevent    our    occupying 


them.  The  woman  who  was  moved  forward 
was  physically  handicapped  and  utilized 
a  cane  and  moved  with  difficulty,  yet 
she  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  first  row, 
whereas  an  able  bodied  blind  person  was 
not. 

I  was  very  uncomfortable  and  cramped 
with  the  dog,  and  one  of  the  flight 
attendants  tried  to  be  helpful  by  taking 
our  luggage  and  putting  it  into  the 
baggage  section  of  the  plane,  and  this 
was  much  appreciated.  She  was  very  kind 
but  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing 
she  could  do. 

Our  experience  on  People  Express  was 
humiliating,  demeaning,  and  discrimina- 
tory. We  were  treated  with  hostility 
and  arrogance  by  most  of  the  flight 
attendants  and  the  person  at  the  gate 
(Flip,  Ms.  Worth,  Ms.  Dull).  We  were 
physically  uncomfortable  and  the  dog  was 
also. 

My  husband  is  a  full  professor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  presents  a 
professional,  distinguished,  and  articu- 
late appearance.  Yet,  he  was  treated  as 
if  he  was  helpless  and  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  I  truly  fear  the  plight 
of  younger,  less  successful  appearing 
blind  travelers  and  can  only  imagine  the 
indignities  to  which  they  can  expect  to 
be  subjected. 

Our  attempts  to  resolve  this  matter 
with  the  people  of  People  Express  have 
not  been  successful.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Minnesota  to  publicize  this  situation  in 
the  hope  that  adverse  publicity  for 
People  Express  will  result  in  humane, 
respectful,  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment of  all  air  travelers. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Frances  G.  Slagle 
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Melbourne,  Florida 
April  28,  1986 

Dear  Mrs.  Slagle: 

First  of  all  may  I  apologize  for  the 
delay  in  responding  to  your  letter  dated 
March  7th,  1986,  regarding  your  experi- 
ences while  traveling  on  People  Express 
Airlines,  Inc. 

Secondly,  you  are  deservant  of  another 
apology  for  the  manner  in  which  you  were 
treated  by  our  representatives  during 
your  travels.  I  assure  you  that  these 
actions  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  here  at  People  Express. 

I  believe  that  the  inflight  manager 
had  a  valid  point  in  requesting  that  you 
not  sit  in  an  emergency  exit  access  row 
simply  for  safety  considerations.  It  is 
our  policy  to  request  cooperation  from 
our  special  need  customers  to  refrain 
from  sitting  in  an  emergency  exit  row. 
In  the  event  of  an  actual  emergency  we 
would  want  the  most  able  and  responsive 
persons    in  and   around    those  exit   rows. 


In  fact,  in  an  actual  emergency  (time 
permitting)  you  would  have  been  directed 
to  move  from  that  seat  or  row  to  allow 
able  or  trained  personnel  to  occupy  that 
particular  seat  or  row.  In  order  to 
expedite  this  we  try  to  place  those  with 
special  needs  in  rows  other  than  emer- 
gency exit  rows,  again  with  safety,  not 
discrimination,  as  the  governing  con- 
cern. 

In  no  situation,  other  than  an  emer- 
gency, should  you  be  forced  from  those 
seats  and  again  I  apologize  for  the 
manner  in  which  you,  your  husband,  and 
your  dog  were  treated. 

In  the  interest  of  safety  I  would 
suggest  that  you  not  select  those  par- 
ticular seats  but  others  not  in  emergen- 
cy exit  rows  which  allow  you  the  comfort 
that  you  require  and  deserve,  and  of 
course  be  considerate  of  our  requests  as 
we  will  be  responsive  and  considerate  of 
yours. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Daniel  B.  Haddix 
Customer  Service  Manager 
People  Express  Airlines,  Inc. 


PIEDMONT   SWELLS  THE  THRONG 


Jacquilyn  Billey  is  the  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Connecticut.  She  is  sensitive,  sen- 
sible, and  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  others.  Recently  she  had  an  experi- 
ence with  Piedmont  Airlines  which  has, 
unfortunately,  come  to  be  commonplace. 
If  such  incidents  were  not  routine  these 
days,  one  would  be  shocked  and  incredu- 


lous. As  it  is,  there  is  only  outrage. 
There  is  also  a  growing  determination  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  harassment  and  abuse. 
Here  is  what  happened  in  Jacquilyn 
Billey's  own  words: 


Here   is  a  series  of  events   that  hap- 
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pened   to  me  while  traveling  on  Piedmont 
Airlines  on  Monday,  May  5,  1986. 

I  was  on  flight  894,  which  left 
Burlington,  Vermont,  at  1:00  p.m. 
Shortly  after  I  was  seated,  Linda  (the 
flight  attendant)  asked  for  my  cane.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  like  to  keep  the 
cane  with  me,  as  it  was  not  in  my  way. 
She  said  it  would  bother  the  man  sitting 
behind  me.  After  some  discussion,  she 
agreed  to  let  me  keep   it. 

After  Linda  left  I  turned  to  apologize 
to  the  man  behind  me,  but  no  one  was 
sitting  in  that  seat.  Soon  Linda  came 
back  and,  without  speaking,  placed  my 
hands  on  a  safety  belt,  telling  me  that 
she  had  to  show  me  how  to  open  and  close 
the  buckle.  I  explained  that  I  already 
had  the  belt  on,  knew  how  to  use  it,  and 
that  I  fly  often.  She  continued  to  grab 
my  hands  and  place  them  on  the  seat 
belt,  telling  me,  "You  are  a  special 
person  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 
Finally  she  left. 

The  flight  was  running  about  forty - 
five  minutes  late,  and  passengers  began 
to  get  anxious  about  making  connecting 
flights.  After  landing,  we  deplaned 
onto  the  pavement  as  opposed  to  the 
terminal.  I  stopped  to  rearrange  my 
purse  and  a  half  gallon  of  syrup  I  was 
carrying.  I  stopped  by  a  parked  truck, 
out  of  the  way  of  other  passengers.  A 
man  carrying  a  walkie-talkie  grabbed  me 
and  said  that  since  I  was  carrying  a 
health  cane  I  was  not  allowed  on  the 
field  by  myself  and  that  I  was  detaining 
the  other  passengers.  He  became  irate 
when  I  told  him  I  did  not  need  assist- 
ance into  the  airport,  but  I  just  wanted 


to  rearrange  the  things  I  was  carrying. 
This  man  screamed  that  he  did  not  care 
what  I  wanted  and  then  dragged  me  up 
some  steps  and  into  the  terminal.  He 
then  pushed  me  and  said,  "Now,  do  it  by 
yourself  if  you  want  to." 

I  made  my  next  connection,  Piedmont 
875,  and  was  seated  when  a  flight 
attendant  told  me  she  had  to  take  my 
cane  and  put  it  overhead.  She  explained 
that  if  I  felt  helpless  without  it  and 
needed  to  get  to  the  bathroom,  she  would 
get  it  down  for  me.  We  had  the  same 
conversation  that  I  had  had  with  Linda. 
It  ended  with  her  leaving  to  get  assist- 
ance. Immediately,  a  male  Piedmont 
employee  arrived  and  began  shouting  that 
I  was  uncooperative.  I  replied,  "You 
are  the  same  man  who  pinched  me." 

He  responded,  "That's  because  you 
wouldn't  cooperate."  I  explained  that 
the  cane  was  under  the  seat  and  would  be 
less  of  a  problem  than  the  maple  syrup 
would  be.  He  said  he  did  not  care  about 
the  syrup,  only  the  cane,  and  that  if  I 
didn't  cooperate,  I  would  be  arrested 
and  taken  off  of  the  plane.  Since  I  did 
not  give  him  the  cane,  he  left.  Bells 
began  to  ring  and  a  siren  began  to  blow. 
The  same  man  returned  telling  me,  "The 
captain  said  you  could  keep  the  cane." 
The  man  also  told  me  that  if  the  air- 
plane crashed  and  anybody  got  hurt 
because  of  the  cane,  I  would  have  to  pay 
for  his   injuries. 

After  I  arrived  at  Bradley  Inter- 
national Airport  terminal,  two  men  came 
to  me  and  said  that  they  had  been  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  plane  with  me  if  I 
had  been  arrested. 
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UNITED  AIRLINES: 
SOMETIMES  THEY  DO,  AND   SOMETIMES  THEY  DON'T 


Chicago,  Illinois 
May  11,  1986 

Mr.  Marc  Maurer 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Dear  Mr.  Maurer: 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  your  treat- 
ment by  United  Airlines  personnel  in 
March  of  this  year  and  began  to  do  some 
soul-searching  as  to  what  I  would  do  if 
threatened  with  being  carried  from  an 
airplane  for  refusing  to  move  from  my 
assigned  seat. 

I  became  especially  anxious  when  I 
discovered  that  I  had  been  assigned  an 
exit  row  seat  on  United  Flight  998  on 
April  7,  1986.  Because  I  changed  my 
return  flight  after  buying  my  ticket,  my 
seat  assignment  was  made  by  personnel 
who  knew  I  was  blind.  I  was  assigned 
seat  13 -A  while  standing  there  holding 
my  cane. 

As  I  boarded  the  airplane,  United 
personnel  watched  me  take  my  seat  in  the 
exit  row.  I  handed  my  cane  to  the  gen- 
tleman next  to  me,  who  stowed    it  along 


the  window.  No  personnel  came  to  ask  me 
to  move.  Perhaps  the  difference  was 
that  I  was  flying  out  of  Kansas  City, 
not  O'Hare. 

I  say  this  because  in  1978,  while 
leaving  O'Hare  on  a  United  flight  fol- 
lowing the  NFB  convention  in  Baltimore, 
I  was  seated  in  the  exit  row  and  was 
hassled  for  forty -five  minutes  and 
finally  moved,  because  they  threatened 
to  take  everyone  else  off  of  the  plane 
and  leave  me  there.  Also,  another  blind 
person  sitting  on  the  exit  window  next 
to  me  was  not  asked  to  move. 

I  can  only  conclude,  based  on  my 
experience,  that  a)  when  flying  out  of 
Kansas  City  blind  people  are  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  exit  row  when  flying  United 
but  not  when  flying  out  of  O'Hare  unless 
you  don't  carry  a  cane;  and  b)  safety  is 
not  the  issue  since  I  was  told  that  an 
old  person  who  is  unable  to  climb  out 
the  window  in  an  emergency  would  not  be 
asked  to  move. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Sharon  Duffy 
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STRIDING   PAST  THE   BARRIERS 


(The  following  sir  tide  appears  in  the 
March -April,  1986,  issue  of  Dateline,  a 
magazine  published  for  employees  of 
American  Express  and  its  subsidiaries. 
Even  though  the  Monitor  recently  carried 
an  account  of  the  honor  Curtis  Chong 
received  by  being  recognized  by  the 
Jaycees  as  one  of  the  Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Americans  (see  April,  1986),  the 
Dateline  article— which  deals,  in  part, 
with  the  same  thing— is  worth  printing. 
The  philosophy  it  portrays  is  one  we 
would  all  do  well  to  ponder.  Besides 
the  article,  there  is  a  full  page  pic- 
ture of  Curtis  walking,  cane  in  hand,  in 
front  of  the  IDS  building.  After  the 
title,  the  article  begins  with  a 
subtitle  and  then  continues  into  the 
text.) 

Curtis  Chong  Works  Hard 

For   IDS  Financial  Services  and   for 

Equal  Treatment  of  the  Blind 

The  uncomfortable  silence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  was  the  most  familiar  of 
sounds  to  Curtis  Chong.  It  was  the 
usual  reaction  to  the  news  that  he  is 
blind. 

In  this  case,  the  caller  was  a  head- 
hunter.  Would  Chong,  she  asked,  be 
interested  in  a  position  with  IDS  Finan- 
cial Services? 

Yes,  Chong  had  answered,  without  hesi- 
tation. Did  the  headhunter  know  he  was 
blind?  Then  came  the  long  pause  and  the 
uneasy  silence.  The  recruiter  promised 
she'd  get  back  to  him. 

Sure,  sure,  he   thought  to  himself  and 


almost  forgot  about  the  call.  About  a 
week  later  she  did  call  back— with  an 
appointment  at  IDS.  Chong  interviewed 
for  the  position  and  was  hired. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  Since  then, 
Chong  has  combined  a  successful  career 
as  a  systems  programming  specialist  with 
his  work  for  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  It  was  his  Federation  work 
that  brought  him  national  attention  as 
one  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees'  Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Americans  for  1986.  The  national 
Jaycees  singled  out  Chong  for  his 
efforts  to  have  computers  made  more 
accessible  for  the  blind. 

"I'm  well  aware  that  I  receive  these 
kinds  of  awards  because  I'm  blind,"  he 
says.  "If  I  was  sighted,  I  wouldn't  be 
honored.  But  I  have  to  take  these  kinds 
of  honors  as  golden  opportunities  to  get 
sorely  needed  publicity  for  our 
efforts." 

Chong's  efforts  over  the  years  have 
included  lobbying  legislators  and 
employers,  as  well  as  representing  the 
blind  before  community  groups  and  the 
media.  And,  as  he's  become  increasingly 
adept  at  working  with  computers,  Chong 
has  spent  considerable  time  educating 
other  blind  people  not  to  be  afraid  of 
computers,  and  employers  not  to  be 
afraid  of  hiring  the  blind  to  work  with 
computers. 

"I  realize  I  don't  have  to  do  the 
Federation  work  any  more.  I  have  a  good 
job.  I  have  a  family— a  wife  and  a 
seven-year-old  daughter.  I  own  a  house. 
I  could  just  go  on  and  live  well,  like 
an   ordinary    person.      But    I  wouldn't   be 
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able    to    sleep    well    at    nights    knowing 
that      I'd     be     neglecting     other     blind 
people  who  can't  cope  as  well  as   I  can. 

"Whatever  happens  to  one  of  us  really 
happens  to  all  of  us.  If  a  blind  person 
in  California  is  denied  the  chance  to  go 
to  college  because  he  or  she  is  blind, 
then  down  the  road,  that's  going  to 
affect  every  blind  person.  So  it's  in 
my  own  self-interest  to  help  prevent 
these  things  from  happening." 

Chong  says  his  work  for  the  Federation 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
"Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  I  have  two 
jobs,"  he  says.  "That's  not  quite  the 
case.  But  my  friends  do  joke  occasion- 
ally that  they  think  I  work  at  IDS  in  my 
spare  time." 

His  friends  can  joke  all  they  want. 
For  Chong's  supervisors  and  co-workers 
say  they  wish  they  had  more  employees 
like  him— spare-time  for  full-time. 

And  that  includes  many  who  readily 
concede  that,  at  first,  they  had  serious 
reservations  about  a  blind  person's 
ability  to  do  the  job. 

Glenn  Hansen,  director  of  systems 
development  for  IDS  and  one  of  the 
people  who  hired  Chong,  recalls  inter- 
viewing him:  "I  had  the  typical  concerns 
that  most  sighted  people  have  when  it 
comes  to  the  blind.  But  I  also  remember 
being  quite  impressed  with  Curt's  knowl- 
edge and  his  ability.  And  particularly 
with  his  confidence  in  himself. 

"Most  of  us,  with  a  whole  library  of 
manuals,  aren't  as  well  prepared  as  he 
is." 

Chong  has  his  share  of  praise  for  IDS 
as    well.       In    particular,    he    says    he's 


pleased  that  his  supervisors  and  col- 
leagues aren't  condescending  towards 
him.  "No  one  has  come  by  to  ask  me  if  I 
need  help  getting  around  the  cafeteria. 
Or  about  putting  Braille  in  the  eleva- 
tors. They  generally  don't  bother  me 
with  those  kinds  of  questions." 

He  notes  that,  besides  paying  for 
people  to  read  to  him  and  buying  a 
voice-activated  terminal  that  reads 
aloud  the  text  on  the  screen,  IDS  has 
made  few  special  concessions  to  him. 
"And  that's  the  way  it  should  be." 

"He's  always  insisted  on  being  inde- 
pendent," Hansen  says  of  Chong.  "I 
remember  telling  him  from  the  start  that 
we  expected  that  he'd  be  able  to  work 
alongside  everyone  else  with  few,  if 
any,  exceptions.  And  that's  exactly  how 
it's  worked  out." 

Chong  says  he's  pleased  that  his  per- 
formance has  convinced  many  that  a  blind 
person  can  do  the  job.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  he  says  that's  not  enough. 
"I  know  that  many  at  IDS  regard  me  as  a 
very  competent  employee.  But  I  also 
know  that  many  of  these  same  people 
think  of  me  as  an  exception.  And  I 
don't  like  that. 

"What  I  hope  will  happen  is  that  some 
day,  a  blind  person  is  going  to  come 
into  an  employer's  office.  And  that 
employer,  in  the  back  of  his  or  her 
mind,  is  going  to  think,  'I've  read 
about  Curtis  Chong.  That's  the  blind 
computer  guy  in  Minneapolis.'  Or  the 
employer  will  have  heard  about  someone 
like  me.  And  that  employer  will  say, 
'OK,  I'll  give  this  person  a  chance.' 
Wouldn't  that  be  nice?" 
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MR.   SUNSHINE 


When  a  new  t.v.  show  comes  on  the  air 
with  a  main  character  who  is  blind  and 
who  is  named  Mr.  Sunshine,  the  blind  are 
bound  to  take  notice.  With  a  name  like 
Mr.  Sunshine,  the  show  has  to  be  bad 
news  from  the  beginning.  It  gets  mixed 
up  with  overtones  of  the  "light  and 
darkness"  theme,  the  cheerfulness  and 
humor  which  are  supposed  to  make  blind 
people  wonderful  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  a  host  of  other 
stereotypes.  The  program  lives  up  to 
its      expectations.  Writing      in      the 

January-March,  1986,  Minnesota  Bulletin 
(the  publication  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Minnesota),  Joyce 
Scanlan  pondered  the  matter.  Here  is 
what  she  said: 


"Mr.  Sunshine"  is  a  new  situation 
comedy  show  which  began  on  ABC  Friday 
nights  at  8:00  beginning  March  28.  ABC 
has  been  receiving  the  lowest  viewer 
ratings  of  the  three  networks.  Because 
the  central  character  in  "Mr.  Sunshine" 
is  a  blind  person,  all  of  us  must  take 
note  of  the  image  of  blindness  portrayed 
in  this  piece  of  video  entertainment. 
ABC  may  be  attempting  to  up  its  standing 
on  the  rating  scale  by  introducing  "Mr. 
Sunshine"  at  this  time.  It  may  also 
feel  that  it  has  nothing  to  lose  by 
tackling  a  different  subject.  Does  ABC 
see  blindness  as  a  sensitive  subject? 
Or,  is  blindness  regarded  as  the  subject 
with  which  ABC  cannot  fail? 
Whenever  a  person  who  is  blind  appears 


as  the  central  figure  in  a  t.v.  show, 
most  of  us  immediately  bristle  at  the 
prospect  that  once  again  we  will  be 
presented  as  the  stereotyped  blind  per- 
son—pathetic, incompetent,  likely  un- 
employed, but  often  with  that  self- 
effacing  sense  of  humor.  "Mr.  Sunshine" 
is  directed  by  Henry  Winkler  of  another 
sit  com,  "Happy  Days."  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  work  might  have  an 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  "Mr. 
Sunshine" ;  but  as  a  rare  t.v.  viewer,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  "Happy  Days,"  and 
I  do  not  make  a  practice  of  watching  sit 
corns.  I  made  a  special  effort  to  catch 
"Mr.  Sunshine"  when  I  heard  Mr.  Sunshine 
was  a  blind  person. 

There  are  good  points  in  "Mr.  Sun- 
shine." He  (Mr.  Sunshine)  is  a  blind 
person  who  is  employed  in  a  professional 
position;  he  is  a  college  English 
professor.  He  might  have  been  a  musi- 
cian or  a  computer  programmer.  He  seems 
to  be  doing  the  things  other  people  do— 
going  to  singles  clubs,  taking  walks, 
shoveling  snow.     So  far,  so  good. 

As  a  blind  person,  Mr.  Sunshine  comes 
off  as  inept— he  puts  his  collapsible 
cane  away  and  bungles  around.  His  sense 
of  humor  and  much  of  his  conversation 
center  around  his  blindness.  Sighted 
audiences  may  regard  him  as  humorous. 
Those  of  us  who  are  blind  find  him  to  be 
commonplace  and  uninspiring.  The  lines 
about  blindness  are  banal  and  overused. 
If  you  believe  there  are  stereotypes 
among  college  professors,  Mr.  Sunshine 
may  measure  up.  His  class  lectures  are 
probably    boring.      His    voice   drones    on 
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and    on.       His    humor    is    dry,    and    his 
behavior  is  a  bit  eccentric. 

A  sighted  t.v.  viewer  said  she  thought 
Mr.  Sunshine  was  "realistic,"  that  blind 
people  really  do  behave  as  he  does,  and 
that  his  constant  references  to  his 
blindness  are  fairly  typical.  She  felt 
he  was  "realistic"  also  in  terms  of  his 
incompetence  with  a  cane,  etc.  I  was 
appalled  to  think  how  many  people  be- 
lieve that  incompetence  is  reality  for 
the  blind  generally.  If  lack  of  profi- 
ciency is  typical  for  blind  people  (and 
I  don't  believe  it  is),  what  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  focusing  atten- 
tion upon  the  ordinary,  everyday  inepti- 
tude of  a  type  of  individual,  other  than 
for  pure  and  simple  entertainment? 

The  real  mistake  the  actors  and 
producers  of  "Mr.  Sunshine"  have  made  so 
far  is  that,  to  learn  about  blindness, 
they  have  been  in  contact  with  something 
called  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
rather  than  with  real  live  blind  people. 
If  they  had  checked  with  blind  people  in 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
they  would  definitely  be  presenting  a 
different  story  in  "Mr.  Sunshine."  As  a 
means  of  bringing  a  positive  message 
about  blindness  to  the  public,  "Mr. 
Sunshine"  is  a  failure.  The  information 
is  negative  and  harmful.  It  could  be 
done  differently  and  serve  a  construc- 
tive role  in  educating  the  world  about 
blindness.  Mr.  Sunshine  could  still  be 
an  English  professor  who  is  blind,  but 
he  could  be  working  and  living  among  his 
colleagues  without  the  persistent 
references      to     his      blindness.  The 

stories   could   be  just  as  exciting,   inno- 
vative, and  more  educational. 

I  suggest  that  we  all  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  watch  "Mr.  Sunshine"  and  con- 
tact ABC  with  comments  and  suggestions 


for  improvement  of  the  show.  If  "Mr. 
Sunshine"  can  be  altered,  it  can  be  of 
educational  value;  if  not,  we  should 
force  it  off  the  air.  We  must  help  ABC 
to  realize  that  the  misinformation  they 
have  relied  upon  can  be  set  straight  if 
they  will  talk  with  enlightened  and 
perceptive  people  who  can  help  them  make 
a  success  of  "Mr.  Sunshine."  ABC,  the 
sighted  population,  and  all  of  us  who 
are  blind  will  benefit. 


This  is  what  Joyce  Scanlan  had  to  say, 
but  as  the  weeks  have  passed  since  her 
editorial,  the  totally  negative  and 
destructive  character  of  the  "Mr.  Sun- 
shine" program  has  been  unmistakably 
demonstrated.  With  a  main  character 
named  Mr.  Sunshine  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  As  could  have  been  predict- 
ed, the  damage  to  the  blind  has  been 
severe  and  widespread.  Americans  take 
their  t.v.  seriously,  and  if  Mr.  Sun- 
shine can't  handle  himself  on  a  dance 
floor,  perhaps  blind  persons  should  be 
excluded  from  dance  floors.  Under  date 
of  May  6,  1986,  Sharon  Gold  (President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  California)  wrote  the  following 
letter: 


Sacramento,  California 

Brandon  Stoddard,  President 
American  Broadcasting  Entertainment 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Stoddard: 

On  March  28,  1986,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company  (ABC)  began  a  new  tele- 
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vision  series,  "Mr.  Sunshine."  This 
series,  which  is  set  as  a  comedy,  fea- 
tures as  its  subject  matter  the  recent 
blindness  of  a  college  professor.  Since 
ABC  has  a  vested  interest  in  airing 
programs  which  best  serve  the  well-being 
of  the  public-at-large,  I  am  compelled 
to  write  this  letter  to  persuade  you  of 
the  irreparable  damage  being  done  by  the 
program,  "Mr.  Sunshine." 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  a  forty-six  year  old  membership 
organization  of  blind  persons,  having 
more  than  fifty  thousand  members  nation- 
wide. The  NFB  has  affiliates  in  every 
state  including  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  is  organized  with  local  chapters  in 
most  major  cities.  We  have  come  to- 
gether to  speak  on  issues  of  importance 
to  the  blind  and  we  share  a  common 
interest  in  educating  the  public  to 
dispel  the  unfounded  notion  that  blind- 
ness is  a  tragedy  from  which  one  cannot 
emerge.  Instead,  we  know  that  with 
proper  training  and  good  attitude  devel- 
opment, blindness  can  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  physical  nuisance.  We  know  that 
one  in  every  500  persons  is  currently 
blind.  Public  polls  tell  us  that  blind- 
ness is  feared  second  only  to  cancer, 
and  we  know  that  literally  thousands  of 
persons  will  become  blind  during  1986. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  title 
of  this  television  comedy.  The  main 
character  has  been  given  the  name  "Paul 
Stark,"  yet  the  title  of  this  program  is 
"Mr.  Sunshine."  You  need  only  consult 
the  dictionary  to  find  that  sunshine 
brings  thoughts  of  warmth,  happiness, 
cheerfulness,  light,  and  vision.  Light 
is  further  associated  with  alertness  and 
keenness  of  mind  while  darkness  is  asso- 
ciated with  despair,  despondency,  hope- 
lessness,    lack     of    ability,    and    blind- 


ness. Since  he  is  blind,  Mr.  Stark  is 
characterized  as  unhappy,  unable  to 
carry  out  day-to-day  tasks,  dependent 
upon  others,  and  lacking  in  self-esteem. 
He  is  shown  to  be  uncoordinated— drop- 
ping a  glass  of  iced  liquid  in  his  lap, 
running  into  walls,  knocking  over  furni- 
ture, etc.  He  is  shown  to  be  impercep- 
tive— reaching  for  a  door  knob  at  eye 
level,  making  judgment  errors  as  to  who 
is  at  his  door,  and  not  knowing  whether 
he  is  in  a  restaurant  or  outside.  In 
short,  the  show  title  is  in  reality  a 
facade  to  cover  up  the  real  character  of 
Paul  Stark  and  thus  intended  to  make  a 
mockery  of  blindness. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  blind 
spends  much  of  its  time  and  financial 
resources  in  an  effort  to  educate  the 
public  concerning  blindness,  to  dispel 
the  public's  fear  toward  blindness,  and 
to  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward 
the  blind.  "Mr.  Sunshine"  emphasizes 
the  negative  by  such  comments  as  "I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  blind,"  "I'm  afraid 
to  be  with  someone  in  the  dark,"  and 
"I'm  not  as  active  as  I  used  to  be." 
Rather  than  helping  the  public,  these 
comments  increase  the  public's  fear  of 
blindness  as  well  as  being  destructive 
to  the  image  of  blindness  among  the 
blind.  The  truth  is  that  blind  persons 
represent  a  cross  section  of  society  and 
are  as  active  or  inactive  as  are  sighted 
persons,  are  as  fearful  of  the  dark  or 
not  fearful  of  the  dark  as  others,  and 
may  wish  to  be  dead  but  usually  not 
because  of  blindness. 

While  the  dictionary  definition  of  "to 
see"  is  to  perceive  something  by  the  use 
of  the  eyes,  the  dictionary  also  defines 
the  word  "see"  as  to  experience,  to 
visualize,  to  perceive  the  meaning  of, 
to    imagine,    to    take   care   of,    to  make 
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sure  of,  to  give  or  pay  attention  to, 
and  to  grasp  something  mentally.  There- 
fore, "see"  and  its  synonyms  "look"  and 
"watch"  need  not  and  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  one's  vocabulary  when  speak- 
ing to  a  blind  person. 

By  law,  blind  persons  are  afforded 
rights  and  protections  as  are  other 
members  of  the  general  public,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  active- 
ly engages  in  the  protection  of  these 
rights  of  the  blind.  Such  rights  in- 
clude equal  access  to  the  streets  and 
sidewalks,  as  well  as  all  places  to 
which  the  public  is  invited— including, 
but  not  limited  to,  restaurants,  night- 
clubs, hotels,  and  places  of  amusement 
and  recreation.  On  the  evening  which 
"Mr.  Sunshine"  premiered,  Paul  Stark 
went  dancing.  As  he  left  the  dance 
floor,  Paul  fell  down  the  step  from  the 
dance  floor. 

On  Monday,  March  31,  I  received  a 
telephone  call  in  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  California  office 
from  a  Sacramento  couple  who  complained 
that  although  they  had  been  dancing  in  a 
local  nightclub  for  weeks,  they  were 
suddenly  told  on  Saturday,  March  29,  the 
very  evening  following  the  premiere  of 
"Mr.  Sunshine"  on  ABC,  that  they  would 
not  longer  be  welcome  at  the  nightclub 
unless  they  brought  a  sighted  escort 
because  the  nightclub  owner  was  afraid 
the  blind  couple  might  fall  off  of  the 
dance  floor.  This  exemplifies  the  type 
of  problem  for  the  blind  which  may  be 
generated  from  such  a  program  as  "Mr. 
Sunshine." 

In  1985  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  provided  assistance  when  a  blind 
foreign  language  teacher  sought  a  part 
in  a  play  given  by  a  community  theater. 
This   lady  went  to  audition,  but  she  was 


prevented  from  auditioning  simply  be- 
cause she  was  blind.  This  lady  has  the 
respect  of  her  community  as  a  teacher, 
but  the  community  theater  management  was 
sure  she  could  not  handle  daily  tasks 
well  enough  to  participate  in  the  play. 
Because  of  discussions  between  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  the  community  theater  management, 
the  lady  was  given  an  apology  and  blind 
persons  in  the  community  are  now  invited 
to  audition— at  least  they  were  before 
Paul  Stark  was  shown  participating  in  a 
play  and  destroying  the  set. 

Similarly,  the  deception  which  is 
shown  by  sighted  people  who  hide  their 
actions  or  presence  from  Paul  is  incred- 
ible. Here  is  a  program  which  is  shown 
at  a  time  when  children  may  be  watching. 
Presumably,  parents  are  trying  to  teach 
their  children  honesty  and  sincerity  in 
an  effort  to  develop  integrity.  Fur- 
ther, many  children  in  this  country  have 
blind  school  teachers  or  blind  parents. 
What  kind  of  an  example  does  "Mr.  Sun- 
shine" set  when  Paul's  own  son  hides  his 
presence  from  his  father  (March  28)  and 
his  lady  friend  motions  to  an  intruder 
to  leave  (May  2)?  And,  while  we  are  on 
the  subject  of  interpersonal  relations, 
what  kind  of  sensitivity  is  developed 
when  Paul  walks  into  a  cupboard  and 
elicits   laughter  from  the  audience? 

It  hardly  seems  believable  that  a 
television  network  such  as  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  would  want  to  con- 
tribute to  the  kind  of  negative  change 
in  public  attitude  toward  a  class  of 
people  which  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
television  series  "Mr.  Sunshine."  We 
ask  that  you  consider  the  detriment  to 
the  general  public,  including  the  blind, 
which  will  result  from  the  continued 
televising    of    this     series.        Therefore, 
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we  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  respectfully  request  that  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  terminate 
"Mr.  Sunshine." 

Your  attention  to  this  serious  problem 
and  your  response  to  this  letter  will  be 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Sharon  Gold,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Californa 


Other  letters  followed.  Typical  of 
these  is  the  one  written  by  Donovan 
Cooper  (a  blind  Federationist  from  Cali- 
fornia) under  date  of  May  7,  1986: 


Los  Angeles  California 

Mr.  Brandon  Stoddard 
ABC  Entertainment 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Stoddard: 

I  am  writing  to  express  extreme  dis- 
content with  the  television  series 
called  "Mr.  Sunshine."  I  know  what  is 
good  television,  and  I  have  a  healthy 
sense  of  humor.  "Mr.  Sunshine"  is  nei- 
ther good  television  nor  satisfying 
humor.  It  is,  however,  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  those  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
many  years  to  improve  the  public  image 
of  blindness. 

If  "Mr.  Sunshine"  would  be  seen  by  the 
public  as  what  it  is— a  childish  spoof— 
we  might  be  able  to  view  it  with  a  sense 
of  humor.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
show  reinforces  the  long-standing  public 


misconceptions    that    the    blind    are    less 
and  can  do  less  than  others. 

In  the  first  show  of  this  season,  Mr. 
Sunshine  fell  from  a  dance  floor. 
Within  a  week  of  the  airing  of  that 
show,  an  establishment  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia attempted  to  close  its  dance 
floor  to  blind  patrons.  Three  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Sunshine  absurdly  demolished  a  set 
on  a  community  theater  stage.  We  have 
sought  to  improve  the  performance  oppor- 
tunities of  blind  actors  and  have  since 
the  airing  of  this  show  spoken  to  sever- 
al blind  performers  who  have  had  in- 
creased difficulty  in  getting  work.  As 
for  this  last  weekend's  two  shows,  the 
notions  that  blind  people  cannot  cook  or 
that  we  have  damaged  sexual  relations  as 
a  result  of  our  blindness  are  utterly 
ridiculous.  Yet,  such  misconceptions 
persist  and  will  certainly  be  amplified 
by  such   irresponsible  programming. 

Knowledgeable  blind  people  and  sighted 
friends  throughout  the  country  are 
calling  for  the  immediate  removal  of 
"Mr.  Sunshine"  from  the  airwaves.  No 
responsible  television  network  could  do 
otherwise. 

We  further  ask  that  you  not  consult 
with  agencies  that  all  too  often  rein- 
force poor  attitudes  concerning  blind- 
ness in  the  attempt  to  justify  their  own 
progress.  The  Braille  Institute  has 
repeatedly  shown  itself  to  be  such  an 
agency.  We  ask  rather  that  you  work 
directly  with  productive  organizations 
of  the  blind,  such  as  the  National 
Federation  of  the  blind.  The  NFB  has 
had  more  experience  than  anyone  in 
changing  the  misconceptions  about  blind- 
ness. Our  media  efforts  include  several 
award  winning  puublic  service  announce- 
ments and  films.  For  further  informa- 
tion   write     to:    Dr.    Kenneth     Jernigan, 
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President   of    the   National   Federation   of 
the       Blind,       1800       Johnson       Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland   21230. 

We  believe  that  you  will  act  in  good 
conscience  and  remove  an  unpopular  and 
destructive  show  from  your  lineup.  If 
you  fail  to  do  so,  we  will  carry  our 
message  to  the  show's  sponsors,  the 
press,  and  perhaps  to  the  streets  out- 
side the  ABC  studios. 

Sincerely, 
Donovan  Cooper 


The  bad  taste  and  stupidity  do  not 
stop  with  television.  Newsweek  has  now 
joined  in.  Virginia  Reagan  (a  Federa- 
tionist  from  Missouri)  wrote  a  letter 
taking  Newsweek  to  task.  In  her  cover 
letter  to  President  Jernigan  she  said: 
"Statements  reinforcing  old  stereotypes 
should  not  and  will  not  go  unchal- 
lenged": 


Rogersville,  Missouri 
April  24,  1986 

To  the  Editor  of  Newsweek: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  an  article 
in    the  April    14,    1986,    issue   of  News- 


week in  the  section  for  Arts/T.V. 
The  name  of  the  article  is  "Happy  Days" 
by  Harry  F.  Waters  with  Michael  Reese. 
I  will  quote  from  the  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle about  which   I  want  to  comment. 

"A  handful  of  other  producers  are 
reaching  for  comedy  in  other  situations 
that  are,  well,  a  tad  unconventional. 
ABC's  Mr.  Sunshine,  for  example,  re- 
volved the  antics  of  a  college  English 
Prof.,  Jeffrey  Tamber,  who  happens  to 
be,  no  joke,  totally  blind.  This  has 
allowed  tv's  writers  to  upgrade  tv's 
taste  level  with  knee  slappers  about 
Braille,  seeing  eye  dogs,  and  truly  no 
joke,  the  shrine  at  Lourdes."  When  the 
writer  says,  "a  college  English  Prof, 
who  happens  to  be,  no  joke,  totally 
blind,"  he  is  showing  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  today's  blind  people.  Many 
of  us  are  teachers,  and  we  are  success- 
ful and  contributing  members  of  many 
other  professions— and  in  many  aspects 
of  the  business  world  as  well. 

Like  many  other  minorities,  we  the 
blind  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  we  have  worked  hard  for 
the  progress  we  have  made.  Old  stereo- 
types die  hard,  and  an  article  such  as 
this  one  (published  in  a  widely  circu- 
lated and  respected  magazine  such  as 
Newsweek)  means  that  we  will  have  to 
work  harder. 
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HOW  TO  GET  HELP  FROM 
INDIANA  REHABILITATION  SERVICES: 

A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  GETTING  THE  AGENCY  TO  RESPOND 
WHEN  YOUR  COUNSELOR  WON'T! 

by  Ronald  Matias 


(This  article  appears  in  the  April- 
May,  1986,  Watchword,  the  publication  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Indiana.  Ron  Matias  is  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Indiana.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  article  he  says  that  Alan  Seifert 
called  "the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind."  Some  may  think  that  he  meant  to 
say  "the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Indiana,"  but  the  more  knowl- 
edgeable will  recognize  that  that  is 
exactly  what  he  did  say.) 

Last  spring  Alan  Seifert,  a  South  Bend 
resident,  called  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  and  asked  our  assistance  in 
a  problem  regarding  Indiana  Rehabilita- 
tion Services.  Mr.  Seifert  was  trained 
as  a  television  repair  person.  He  had 
some  vision  remaining,  and  he  could 
continue  to  work  if  he  had  the  use  of  a 
closed  circuit  television  camera  to  view 
the  small  electrical  connections.  His 
counselor  disagreed  with  Mr.  Seifert  in 
his  employment  goals.  His  counselor 
thought  he  needed  special  training,  so 
on  her  suggestion  Mr.  Seifert  went  to  a 
two-week  rehabilitation  training  pro- 
gram. After  this  training  the  officials 
at  the  training  site  recommended  that  he 
be  provided  with  a  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision  system   for   use    in  continuing  his 


previous  work  as  a  television  repair 
person.  Once     again     his     counselor 

thought  she  knew  better.  She  next  told 
Mr.  Seifert  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Veteran's  Administration  Training  and 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Seifert  didn't  want  to  do  so,  preferring 
to  start  working  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  his  counselor  was  persistent.  She 
suggested  that  if  he  didn't  go  for  fur- 
ther rehabilitation,  then  she  wasn't 
sure  that  he  could  get  a  closed  circuit 
television  system.  Now,  this  comment  by 
the  counselor  might  be  considered  to  be 
a  threat  by  a  client,  and  certainly 
sounded  that  way  to  Mr.  Seifert! 

Months  went  on.  The  summer  came  and 
still  no  closed  circuit  t.v.  system, 
just  continued  demands  by  the  counselor 
that  Mr.  Seifert  consider  going  to  the 
V.A.  and  Mr.  Seifert  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  that  the  agency  representa- 
tive supposed  to  be  helping  him  was,  in 
fact,  making  demands  upon  him.  Of 
course,  this  counselor  was  "just  looking 
out  for  his  best  interests,"  since  he 
didn't  seem  to  understand  what  he 
needed.  Thus,  she  decided  and  then 
insisted  that  he  "do  what  was  best"  for 
him,  as  she  determined   it. 

The  situation  showed  no  signs  of  im- 
provement until  Mr.  Seifert  came  to  our 
state  convention  in  September.    There  he 
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met  Ms.  Jean  Merritt,  Director  of  Indi- 
ana Rehabilitation  Services,  and  briefly 
told  her  his  story.  Ms.  Merritt  gave 
Mr.  Seifert  her  card  and  told  him  to 
write  her  personally  and  tell  her  the 
details.  Mr.  Seifert  did  just  that.  He 
wrote  a  letter  telling  of  his  negative 
experience  with  his  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor and  sent  documents  to  support  what 
he  said.    And  what  happened? 

Within  weeks  his  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor sent  him  a  letter  stating  that  his 
request  for  a  closed  circuit  television 
system  had  been  approved.  All  it  took 
was  writing  the  Director  of  the  entire 
agency.  That's  right.  In  order  to  get 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  to  do  her 
job  properly,  Mr.  Seifert  had  to  write 
the  head  of  the  agency.  That's  both 
good  and  bad  news  for  present  and  future 
clients  of  Indiana  Rehabilitation 
Services.  It's  good  news  in  the  sense 
that  Ms.  Merritt  is  concerned  enough  to 
take  personal  action  to  correct  some- 
thing that  should  not  have  been  a  prob- 
lem in  the  first  place.  It's  good  be- 
cause Ms.  Merritt  obviously  took  action 
to  do  what  was  right.  But  it's  also  bad 
news,  in  that  it  shows  the  terrible 
extent  of  the  problems  within  Indiana 
Rehabilitation  Services.  Ms.  Merritt 
doesn't  have  the  time  to  hear  from  every 
client  who  is  not  being  served  properly. 
Clients  shouldn't  have  to  wait  for 
months  in  order  to  receive  assistance 
that  could  have  been  given  within  weeks. 


And  most  clients  don't  even  think  of 
writing  to  the  director  of  the  agency. 
Clients  who  have  received  little  or  no 
service  from  the  agency,  or  clients  who 
have  been  told  that  the  agency  won't 
help  them  unless  they  do  what  the  agency 
wants  usually  believe  that  the  agency 
has  all  the  power  and  that  the  client 
either  does  what  the  counselor  wants,  or 
no  service  will  be  provided.  So  for 
every  client  with  courage  to  speak  up 
like  Alan  Seifert,  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  who  either  submit  meekly  to  what 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  "suggests" 
or  they  go  away  receiving  no  services. 

This  story  shows  that  working  with  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
attending  conventions  where  agency  ad- 
ministrators are  present  and  can  be 
talked  to  about  problems  makes  solving 
those  problems  more  likely  than  merely 
working  alone  and  being  frustrated  and 
helpless.  Mr.  Seifert  worked  closely 
with  the  NFB  and  was  advised  throughout 
his  problem  as  to  his  rights  and  the 
possible  remedies. 

We  are  happy  for  Mr.  Seifert.  But  for 
many  others  the  prescription  for  getting 
help  from  Indiana  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices needs  to  be  made  clear.  Here  it 
is!  Rx:  First,  contact  your  local  or 
state  affiliate  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  Second,  tell  them 
your  story.  Third,  work  with  them  and 
know  that  the  Federation  will  help  you, 
not  make  demands  of  you. 
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INDIANA  VENDING   PROGRAM 
EXAMINED  AND  FOUND  WANTING 


What  would  the  vending  program  be  like 
if  there  were  no  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind?  The  vendors  of  Indiana  could 
tell  you— and  (because  of  extensive 
newspaper  publicity)  so  could  a  great 
many  average  citizens  of  the  state.  As 
is  true  throughout  the  country,  the 
Indiana  vending  program  is  part  of  the 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind; 
and  as  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  will  not  stand  scrutiny 
Earlier       this       year       the       Evansville 


Courier  carried  an  extensive  series  of 
in-depth  articles  on  the  state  Division 
of  Rehabilitation,  and  presumably  every- 
body (except,  of  course,  the  blind)  was 
surprised. 

In  the  fall  of  1985  Mark  Willoughby,  a 
staff  attorney  for  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Indiana  Rehabilitation 
Services,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Blind  Vendor  Committee: 


State  of  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
November  13,  1986 

Mr.  Gene  King,  Chairman 
Blind  Vendor  Committee 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Dear  Gene: 

...This  agency  has  received  a  demand 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  pay  $2,700.00  plus  interest  in  penal- 


ty totaling  $2,888.25  for  an  indebted- 
ness which  was  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  operator  (Joe  Money)  at  the  rate  of 
$150.00  per  month  to  cover  utilities 
furnished  by  the  government.  (I  have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  page  of  the  con- 
tract setting  forth  this  requirement,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  Mr.  Money's  contract 
with  this  agency  wherein  he  is  obligated 
for  the  payment  of  any  rent  or  utilities 
as  may  be  required  by  the  site  grantor.) 
Your  input  on  the  resolution  of  this 
matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  A.  Willoughby 

Staff  Attorney 


Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to 
Jean  Merritt,  State  Director  of  Rehabil- 
itation, and  Ms.  R.  Douglas,  head  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind.  At  the  same 
time  a  letter  was  sent  to  by  Mrs. 
Merritt  to  Joe  Money,  past  President  of 
the  NFB  of  Indiana: 


State  of  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
November  13,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Money: 

Attached    is   a   copy   of  a   letter  re- 
ceived  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
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istration  indicating  that  you  have  not 
met  the  terms  of  your  rental  obligation. 
Please  advise  this  office  immediately  of 
the  steps  that  you  plan  to  take  to 
satisfy  this  obligation.  Your  failure 
to  meet  your  responsibility  in  this 
regard  jeopardizes  the  continuation  of 
your  license. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  be  forced  to 
take  any  action  with  regard  to  your 
continuation  as  a  vending  operator. 
However,  we  are  very  anxious  to  hear  of 
your  plans  to  resolve  this  particular 
situation. 

Sincerely, 

Jean  Merritt 

State  Director 


If  Mrs.  Merritt's  letter  does  not  say 
categorically  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  was  expecting  Joe  Money 
to  pay  a  rental  fee,  it  certainly  leads 
one  to  that  conclusion.  Joe  Money  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Indiana  affiliate 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  National 
Office  of  the  Federation,  and  Marc 
Maurer  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mrs. 
Merritt: 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
December  2,  1985 

Dear  Mrs.  Merritt: 

By  this  letter  I  inform  you  that  I 
represent  a  licensed  blind  vendor  in 
Indiana  who  is  operating  a  vending 
facility  in  the  Randolph -Sheppard  pro- 
gram.   This  vendor  is  Joe  Money. 

I    am    responding    to    your    letter    of 


November  13  directed  to  Joe  Money  in 
which  you  demand  that  Joe  Money  pay  over 
$2,800  in  rent  for  operating  his  vending 
facility  at  the  Indianapolis  Airport. 
Mr.  Money  also  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mark  Willoughby  to  Gene  King 
dated  November  13,  1985.  Both  November 
13  letters  violate  portions  of  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act.  Joe  Money  never 
agreed  to  pay  the  FAA  rent.  The  Indiana 
Rehabilitation  Services  demanded  that 
Joe  Money  pay  $3,000  to  the  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Association  in  violation  of 
the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act.  The  Indiana 
Rehabilitation  Services  charged  Joe 
Money  a  set-aside  payment  of  $150  per 
month  for  four  months  even  though  no 
rule  had  been  adopted  authorizing  the 
charge  of  this  set-aside.  This  is  still 
another  violation  of  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Act.  The  Indiana  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  failed  to  pay  Joe  Money 
unassigned  vending  machine  income  to 
which  he  was  entitled— a  violation  of 
the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act.  Now,  you, 
Mrs.  Merritt,  are  attempting  to  charge 
Joe  Money  rent  which  violates  the 
Randolph -Sheppard     Act.  And     Mark 

Willoughby,  your  employee,  has  asked  the 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  to  make  a 
decision  about  Joe  Money's  case  without 
using  proper  procedures.  Joe  Money  is 
entitled  to  have  the  Committee  of  Blind 
Vendors  act  as  an  advocate  on  his  be- 
half. The  actions  of  Mark  Willoughby 
have  deprived  Joe  Money  of  this  statu- 
tory right.  This  violates  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Act. 

You  say  in  your  letter  that  "your 
failure  to  meet  your  responsibility  in 
this  regard  jeopardizes  the  continuation 
of  your  license."  If  this  is  notice  of 
adverse  action  to  be  taken  against  Joe 
Money,   this    letter  of  mine  demands   the 
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full  evidentiary  hearing  to  which  Joe 
Money  is  entitled.  If  your  statement  is 
not  notice  of  proposed  adverse  action, 
then  it  is  a  threat  in  the  nature  of 
harassment.  You  are  directed  to  stop 
it. 

In  case  it  is  not  already  clear,  Joe 
Money  will  not  be  paying  the  $2,800  to 
the  Indiana  Rehabilitation  Services  or 
anyone  else.  If  you  would  like  to  argue 
about  it,  Joe  Money  is  quite  confident 
that  his  counterclaims  against  you  will 
be  larger  than  the  $2,800  you  want  him 
to  pay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marc  Maurer 

General  Counsel 


worse  than  that.  As  fact  after  fact  was 
brought  forth  in  article  after  article, 
the  cumulative  effect  was  devastating. 
The  picture  which  emerged  was  one  of 
bungling  incompetence  and  administrative 
red  tape  which  protected  the  jobs  of  the 
state  employees  but  did  little  good  for 
the     blind     rehabilitation     client.  It 

showed  whim,  long-standing  inefficiency, 
promises  that  things  would  be  better 
soon,  and  a  total  lack  of  positive  ac- 
tion and  understanding.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  describe  Indiana's  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  blind  or  what  the 
Courier  articles  say  about  that  program, 
we  reprint  here  four  of  those  articles. 
They  speak  eloquently  and  at  length  of 
what  is  and  what  must  be  done: 


Joe  Money  did  not  pay  the  money  which 
had  been  demanded  of  him.  The  demand 
was  made  in  November  of  1985,  and  this 
article  is  being  written  in  June  of 
1986.  The  status  quo  still  prevails. 
No  action  has  been  taken  against  Joe 
Money,  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard 
about  demands  for  illegal  rent. 

Joe  Money  was  not  the  only  vendor  who 
received  attention  from  Indiana  rehabil- 
itation officials  in  1985.  Mike  Latta, 
who  managed  the  vending  facility  in  the 
Main  Post  Office  in  Evansville,  was 
kicked  out  of  his  location.  With  the 
help  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  he  commenced  the  long  road  of 
appeal.  In  January  of  this  year  the 
Evansville  Courier  began  its  series  of 
articles,  and  as  a  result,  heads  rolled 
among  the  staff  of  the  vending  program. 

The  exposes  conducted  by  the  Courier 
brought  to  light  no  shocking  scandal  of 
fraud   and  secret  sin.     In  a  way   it  was 


The  Evansville  Courier 
January   13,   1986 

BLIND  VENDOR  PROGRAM 

FAILING  TO  MEET  GOALS 

"Opportunity"   for  Job 

Turns    Into  Liability 

by  Chuck  Clark 

and  Craig  Sanders 

Courier  Staff  Writers 

Michael  Latta  is  31  and  blind.  A  year 
ago,  he  was  four  months  into  his  first 
job,  and  he  had  big  plans  to  buy  a  home 
and   finish  his  education. 

On  April  2,  1985,  a  state  agency  de- 
signed to  help  the  blind  find  work  fired 
Latta  from  his  vending  job  at  Evans- 
ville's  main  post  office. 

Among  other  things,  Latta  was  cited 
for  failing  to  change  a  burned -out 
stockroom    light   bulb.      Workers    at    the 
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post   office   had   never   complained   about 
Latta's      snack      operation,     even     when 
asked. 

Latta  is  contesting  his  firing.  And 
he's  raising  questions  that  echo  to  the 
top  of  the  state  agency  that  runs  the 
federally  mandated  blind  vendor  program. 

If  you're  blind,  getting  a  job  isn't 
easy;   seven  in  10  don't. 

Those  numbers— which  the  blind  call 
catastrophic  and  others  consider 
unfortunate— are  at  the  heart  of  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act,  a  law  passed  by 
Congress   in  1936. 

The  law  gives  the  blind  priority  on 
running  vending  facilities  in  all  build- 
ings the  federal  government  owns  or 
occupies.  It  is  supposed  to  foster 
"economic  opportunity"   for  the  blind. 

In  Indiana,  the  Department  of  Rehabil- 
itation Services  runs  the  program.  And, 
its  director  admits,  it  does  so 
"poorly." 

The  agency's  programs  are  so  bad  that 
advocates  for  the  blind  accuse  it  of 
being  arrogant  and  negligent  toward 
those  it  was  designed  to  serve. 

Rehabilitation  Director  Jean  Merritt, 
who  took  over  the  department  in  February 
of  1985,  said  things  are  changing,  but 
that  the  process  takes  time. 

She  said  the  program  has  failed  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  vending 
sites  for  the  blind  and  has  operated 
under  inconsistently,  if  not  haphazard- 
ly, enforced  rules. 

Under  the  program,  the  department 
finds  vending  sites  in  federal  and  local 
public  buildings  that  can  be  handled  by 
the  blind.  The  state  decides  what  type 
of  facility  would  best  serve  a  site,  and 
buys  the  machines.  Blind  people  apply 
to  operate  the  machines. 

The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 


and  Visually  Impaired  administers  the 
program.  It  decides  who  will  operate 
the  franchise  and  provides  training  and 
supervision.  Vendors  buy  the  stock  for 
machines  and  are  expected  to  pay  the 
state  10  percent  of  their  profits  to 
help  fund  the  program. 

The  Vending  program  is  administered  on 
its  earnings,  which  include  the  "set 
aside"  from  the  blind  and  a  commission 
from  independent  vendors  in  federal 
buildings,  which  totaled  $164,000  last 
year. 

The  blind  are  skeptical  of  Mrs. 
Merritt 's  pledge  to  improve  the  program. 
They  say  improvement  has  not  accompanied 
change. 

Latta's  case  apparently  is  not  unique. 
Other  blind  vendors   in   Indiana's  pro- 
gram tell  similar  stories. 

They  say  some  of  the  37  vendors  across 
the  state  get  away  with  the  same 
"infractions"  for  which  others  are 
fired.  They  say  the  bureaucrats  running 
the  program  from  Indianapolis  have  no 
concept  of  what  it's  like  to  be  blind. 

One  vendor,  Evansville's  Myrtie 
"Betty"  Tetzlaff,  came  away  triumphant 
after  a  landmark,  two-year  battle  that 
challenged  the  legality  of  a  state- 
ordered  kick-back."  She  saved  her  job 
and  changed,  at  least  in  part,  the  way 
the  department  handles  the  program  in 
Indiana. 

Latta  lost  his  vision  20  years  ago,  a 
victim  of  detached  retinas,  the  back  of 
the  eyes  where  images  are  formed.  As  a 
child,  he  had  looked  too  often  and  too 
long  at  the  sun. 

Losing  his  sight  was  an  experience 
Latta  does  not  find  easy  to  put  into 
words.     But  he  has  learned  to  cope. 

"My  perceptions  are  completely  dif- 
ferent now  from  when  I  was  10  years  old. 
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I've    had    to    concentrate    on   my    assets 
because    if    I    dwelled    on   my    loss,    it 
would   be   a   non-productive  way   of   liv- 
ing." 

In  November  1983,  Latta  heard  from  a 
blind  acquaintance  that  a  vending  posi- 
tion was  opening  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  post  office  building  downtown. 

"There  have  always  been  things  I've 
wanted  to  have,  and  having  a  job  would 
allow  me  to  get  them,  I  thought,"  he 
said. 

Latta,  who  had  about  three  years  of 
college  in  political  science  and  his- 
tory, applied  for  the  job  through  Reha- 
bilitation Services,  and  went  through  a 
long  series  of  interviews,  psychological 
tests  and  physical  exams. 

In  June  1984,  the  state  sent  him  to  a 
10 -week  training  course  at  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  a  school  that  was 
supposed  to  prepare  him  for  the  job. 

It  didn't. 

The  post  office  position  was  a  vending 
area  that  consisted  of  machines  that 
dispensed  foods  from  ice  cream  and  soft 
drinks  to  candy  bars  and  sandwiches. 

"In  Cleveland,  I  learned  to  be  a  soda 
jerk,"  he  said.  "What  they  taught  me, 
what  the  state  spent  $3,000  for  me  to 
learn,  did  not  have  the  first  thing  to 
do  with  the  job   I  wanted." 

He  was  placed  in  the  job  on  Sept.  25, 
1984.    There  were  problems   immediately. 

Richard  Supple,  a  regional  supervisor 
for  Rehabilitation  Services,  noted  in  an 
initial  report  that  "there  was  certainly 
a  lack  of  proper  training  from  the 
school  attended   in  Cleveland...." 

Yet,  Latta  said,  the  state  offered  him 
no  additional  training  beyond  sugges- 
tions from  people  he  said  knew  as  little 
as  he  did  about  the  mechanics  of  vend- 
ing. 


One  of  those  suggestions,  from  Supple, 
was  to  color -coordinate  the  packages  in 
his  machines  so  the  selection  would  be 
more  appealing  to  customers,  said  Latta 
and  Joe  Barron,  a  friend  who  was  there 
when  the  suggestion  was  made.  Other 
vendors  across  the  state  tell  of  similar 
suggestions  from  other  supervisors. 

Supple  declined  to  comment  on  Latta's 
case. 

Latta  said  one  of  his  chief  problems 
was  that  he  did  not  know  his  responsi- 
bilities. Still,  he  made  money,  taking 
home  between  $1,100  and  $1,200  a  month. 

The  contract  Latta  signed  when  he 
accepted  the  position  was  never  read  to 
him,  he  said.  "I  was  told  I  was  just 
signing  a  paper  accepting  the  job." 

That  paper  consisted  of  11  pages  out- 
lining duties  and  responsibilities  and 
other  terms  of  the  vendorship.  No  con- 
tracts or  official  documents  about  the 
program  are  available  from  the  agency  in 
Braille  or  on  audio  tape,  or  in  any 
other  form  a  blind  person  can  digest  on 
his  own. 

Latta  was  not  given  a  copy  of  the 
contract  until  after  he  was  fired,  when 
his  attorney,  David  Jones,  demanded   it. 

Infractions  from  inspection  reports  by 
Supple  and  Gregory  Jinks,  who  since  has 
been  removed  as  program  director  for  the 
state,  began  to  pile  up.  But  on  the 
reports,  no  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  postal  personnel,  whom  Latta 
served.  One  document,  in  the  space 
provided  for  building  management  com- 
plaints, said,  "None  whatsoever!" 

When  asked  about  Latta's  case,  which 
now  is  in  an  administrative  appeal  pro- 
cess, Mrs.  Merritt  declined  to  comment 
on  the  advice  of  department  attorney 
Mark  Willoughby. 

The    reasons    for    Latta's    firing,    as 
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listed     in    a    letter    from    Mrs.    Merritt, 
who  did  not  visit  the  site,  included: 

—The  stockroom  was   in  disarray. 

—Machines  occasionally  were  out  of 
service. 

—Vending  slots  were  sometimes  empty. 

—A  microwave  oven  was  not  cleaned. 

—He  was  two  hours  late  for  work  on 
the  day  of  one  of   the  surprise   inspec- 
tions. 

Latta  admitted  his  machines  occasion- 
ally ran  out  of  products,  but  in  most 
instances,  he  said,  an  empty  slot  had 
held  an  item  that  was  duplicated  in 
other  areas. 

Although  he  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  the  microwave  oven  was  not  an  item 
he  was  responsible  for,  according  to  his 
contract. 

On  the  day  he  was  late  for  work,  Jan. 
29,  1985,  there  was  ice  and  snow  on  the 
ground  and  Latta  was  forced  to  find 
alternate  transportation. 

Latta  said  he  was  never  given  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  reports. 
And,  he  said,  state  officials  stifled 
his  attempts  to  improve  he  service. 

"One  of  the  most  ridiculous  things,  to 
me,  was  over  a  quarter  I  taped  to  a  pay 
telephone,"  Latta  said.  "I  put  the 
quarter  there,  along  with  my  name  and 
telephone  number  and  a  note  telling 
anyone  to  call  me  at  any  time  if  there 
was  a  problem...  I  put  myself  on  24- 
hour  duty  to  give  good  service,  and  they 
ordered  me  to  take  it  down." 

Latta's  attorney,  Jones,  said  the 
three-step  internal  appeal  process  "has 
been  an  absolute  joke." 

The  first  hearing  was  before  a  depart- 
ment head,  who  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
agency.  The  case  is  now  stalled  in  the 
second  phase,  a  "full  evidentiary  hear- 
ing," where  it  has  been  since  Oct.  17. 


Latta's  side  was  presented  that  day, 
and  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  Dec. 
3  for  the  state's  case. 

On  Dec.  3,  Jones,  Latta  and  a  group 
from  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Baltimore  showed  up  for  the 
hearing  in  Evansville.  They  were  told 
by  state  personnel  who  had  made  the  trip 
the  day  before  from  Indianapolis  that  it 
had  been  postponed.  Transportation 
problems  for  the  hearing  officer  had 
cropped  up  the  day  before,  and 
Willoughby  said  a  decision  was  made  late 
Dec.  2  to  postpone  the  hearing. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  before  Jones  was 
formally  notified  why  the  Dec.  3  hearing 
was  canceled.  Its  continuation  has  been 
set  for  Jan.  23. 

"They  didn't  even  have  the  common 
decency  to  let  us  know  right  off  what 
the  problem  was...,"  he  said.  "That  is 
the  height  of  arrogance." 

After  the  evidentiary  phase  is  com- 
pleted, Jones  said,  the  case  likely  will 
go  into  federal  arbitration.  If  Latta 
does  not  win  at  that  stage,  he  plans  to 
sue. 

Jones  is  donating  his  legal  services 
to  Latta  because,  he  said,  blind  issues 
"hit  pretty  close  to  home."  Jones' 
grandfather,  who  raised  him  in  Maryland, 
was  blind. 

"Mike  Latta  has  just  been  raked  over 
the  coals  by  this  state,"  Jones  said. 
"The  state  sits  up  there  dragging  its 
feet  on  this,  violating  Mike's  rights 
every  step  of  the  way,  and  Mike's  left 
sitting  down  here  in  Evansville  trying 
to  live  on  $370  a  month"  from  Social 
Security  benefits. 
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January    13,   1986 

State  Failings  Put  Jobs  of  Blind 
In  Jeopardy 

by  Chuck  Clark 
Courier  Staff  Writer 

James  Gashel  didn't  have  to  think  long 
when  asked  to  rank  Indiana's  blind 
vendor  program  among  the  50  states. 

"Indiana's  about  45th,"  said  Gashel, 
legislative  and  governmental  services 
director  for  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  a  Baltimore-based  advocacy 
group. 

"But  about  the  only  state  I  can  think 
of  that's  significantly  worse  would  be 
Wyoming.  When  they  had  a  vendor  pro- 
gram, there  were  no  vendors  in  the 
state. 

"But  now  that  it's  been  delicensed, 
we've  found  a  job  for  one  there...." 

State  officials  don't  deny  there  are 
problems  in  Indiana's  program.  But  they 
say  solving  them  takes  time  and  complain 
that  critics  such  as  the  Federation 
aren't  giving  them  a  chance. 

Hoosier  politicians  watch  the  feud 
from  the  sidelines  and  agree  that  until 
the  blind  are  convinced  that  the  state 
is  trying  to  improve  its  program,  the 
verbal  battles  will  continue. 

Marc  Maurer,  an  attorney  for  the 
Federation,  said  Indiana's  version  of 
the  federally  mandated  vending  program 
is  one  reason  the  program  has  failed  to 
meet  its  goals  nationwide,  much  less  its 
potential. 

The  state  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  runs  the  program  under  a  li- 
censing contract  with  the  federal 
Department  of  Education. 

"In    Indiana,   you    have    some    serious 


problems,"  Maurer  said.  "Frequently, 
Indiana  Rehabilitation  Services  does  not 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement, 
and  quite  frequently  it  does  not  live  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  law." 

The  foremost  problem  with  Indiana's 
program,  Gashel  said,  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  its  legality.  The  Federa- 
tion and  some  vendors  contend  that  the 
regulations  under  which  the  state  pro- 
gram operates  have  never  been  legally 
adopted  or  approved. 

"These  are  not  meaningless  documents 
we're  talking  about,"  Gashel  said.  "We 
are  talking  about  documents  that  essen- 
tially set  forth  people's  rights." 

If  the  rules  were  ever  challenged  in 
court,  he  said,  Indiana's  program  likely 
would  be  ruled  void,  potentially  costing 
the  jobs  of  the  blind. 

Jean  Merritt,  director  of  the  state 
department  since  February  1985,  said 
attorneys  have  been  hired  to  jockey  the 
program  into  line.  She  acknowledged 
that  the  rules  probably  haven't  been 
legally  put  into  place,  but  said  all 
policies  are  supported  by  state  and 
federal   legislation. 

Maurer  disagreed.  Within  the  past 
year,  he  noted,  a  state  policy  that 
required  a  "kickback"  from  a  blind  ven- 
dor to  a  private  employees'  recreation 
fund  was  struck  down. 

"Most  states,  at  least,  have  the  legal 
side  in  order  so  everybody  knows  the 
rules  of  the  game,"  Gashel  said. 

"This  is  where  Indiana  falls  down. 
They  are  administering  the  program  out 
of  the  seat  of  their  pants,  not  up  front 
where  everybody  knows  what's  going  on." 

Maurer  said  the  most  "obvious  indica- 
tion" of  how  Indiana  runs  the  vendor- 
ships  is  that  none  of  its  contracts, 
literature    or    other    documents    for    the 
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blind    are    available     in    Braille    or    on 
audio  tape. 

"Any  agency  that  deals  with  the  blind, 
much  less  is  set  up  to  help  the  blind, 
ought  to  have  some  mechanism  to  make  its 
information  available  to  the  blind." 

Gashel  said,  "It  shows  a  shocking  lack 
of  sensitivity,  if  nothing  else."  He 
said  it  is  commonplace  for  most  states 
to  publish  information  for  blind  vendors 
in  a  form  they  can  use.  Most  tape  the 
documents  because  it  is  the  least 
expensive  way  to  reach  the  most  people, 
he  said. 

Also,  Gashel  said,  "You  know  good  and 
well  there  are  more  than  37  locations 
for  blind  vendors  available  in  Indiana, 
and  the  reason  there  are  not  more  is  not 
because  the  blind  people  aren't  out 
there  to  fill  them." 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  14,000 
blind  Hoosiers. 

If  Indiana  were  to  lose  its  license- 
even  on  a  technicality  such  as  not 
having  properly  adopted  rules,  which 
must  be  established  through  a  series  of 
public  hearings— the  blind  who  have 
found  vending  jobs  could  stand  to  lose 
their  posts,  Gashel  said.  "Where  there 
is  no  licensed  agency,  there  is  really 
no  requirement  to  abide  by  the  program. 
"The  thing  about  it  is,  (the  agency) 
is  supposed  to  be  welcoming  people  in 
when. ..in  fact,  they  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  keep  the  blind  people 
down." 


The  Evansville  Courier 
January   14,   1986 

Blind   Services'  Chief 
Promises  Attitude  Change 


by  Craig  Sanders  and 

Chuck  Clark 
Courier  Staff  Writers 

The  developers  of  the  gleaming  new 
downtown  Indianapolis  office  tower  hous- 
ing the  offices  of  Indiana  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  tried  hard  to  provide  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  workplace. 

But  not  even  the  panoramic  view  out  of 
her  14th -floor  office  window  can  bright- 
en what  Rehabilitation  Services  Director 
Jean  Merritt  sees  when  she  examines 
Indiana's  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  vendor 
program  for  the  blind. 

When  asked  about  it  recently,  Mrs. 
Merritt  took  a  long  draw  on  a  cigarette, 
muttered  "Jesus"  and  admitted  Indiana 
was  "poorly"  administering  the  program. 

"If  you  were  asking  me  these  questions 
a  year  from  today,  I  would  be  defense- 
less. But  I'm  telling  you  things  are 
going  to  change,"  she  said.  "I  really 
am  going  to  put  a  major  emphasis  on 
blind      services.  The     whole      blind 

services    has    not    received    very    much 
priority   in  this  agency. 

Problems  of  the  vendor  program,  she 
said,   include: 

—Performance  standards  for  evaluating 
blind  vendors  are  inconsistently  en- 
forced and  aren't  clearly  defined. 

—Rehabilitation  counselors  seldom 
inform  blind  clients  about  the  program, 
set  up  by  Congress   in  1936. 

—Because  there  are  so  few  vendorships 
available  in  Indiana— 37— qualified 
blind  persons  sometimes  have  to  wait  a 
year  or  more  for  a  stand.  Training  is 
inadequate.  Vendors  are  trained  by  a 
program  emphasizing  managing  a  snack 
bar,  but  most  of  Indiana's  vendorships 
contain  self-serve  coin  machines. 

—Rehabilitation    Services    has    main- 
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tained     37     vending     sites     for     several 
years,    but  Mrs.  Merritt   thinks    there    is 
potential    for    150    to   200    if   the   state 
sought  them  more  aggressively. 

—None  of  the  vendor  contracts  or 
information  about  the  program  is  avail- 
able in  Braille  or  on  audio  tape. 

Mrs.  Merritt  admits  the  blind  have 
been  underserved  by  Rehabilitation 
Services,  an  agency  she  took  over  in 
February  1985. 

"I  don't  think  they've  had  very  much 
responsiveness  from  this  agency.  They 
have  reason  to  be  unhappy,  but  I  also 
think  they  need  to  give  me  a  chance"  to 
make  changes,  she  said. 

However,  Ronald  G.  Matias,  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Indiana,  said  blind  Hoosiers  are 
skeptical  of  Mrs.  Merritt 's  pledge  to 
rehabilitate  the  vending  program. 

"On  one  hand  it  appears  to  be  reason- 
able, but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
other  people  who  have  had  their  lives 
virtually  dried  up. ..literally  ruined  by 
this  system,"  Matias  said.  "I  find  it 
hard  to  be  tolerant  of  Jean  Merritt 's 
claiming  that  it  all  will  be  over  in  a 
year. 

"This  is  not  a  game.  This  is  people's 
lives...." 

Matias,  who  has  a  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion, gave  up  his  teaching  position  at 
Indiana  State  University  in  Terre  Haute 
to  devote  nearly  all  his  time  to  the 
presidency  of  Indiana's  Federation  chap- 
ter. Now  living  in  Indianapolis,  he 
sells   insurance  in  his  spare  time. 

Matias  said  being  blind  meant  sitting 
at  a  table  in  a  restaurant  and  having 
the  waitress  ask  his  sighted  wife  "What 
does  he  want?"  It  is  bigotry,  extreme 
bigotry." 

Matias  and    the  Federation  have  been 


sharply  critical  of  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired  and  its  administration  of  the 
vendor  program. 

During  an  interview,  he  said  Rehabili- 
tation Services  lacked  "a  clearly  artic- 
ulated philosophy  of  rehabilitation  of 
blindness."  Matias  said  personnel  in 
the  blind  services  division  have  treated 
the  blind  with  contempt  and  have  been 
unresponsive  to  suggested  policy 
changes. 

"When  Mrs.  Merritt  encounters  criti- 
cism from  the  organized  blind,  her  reac- 
tion is  (that)  she  feels  we  have  no 
right  to  criticize;  that  we  should  be 
thankful  for  anything  she's  doing," 
Matias  said.  "The  state  is  the  parent 
in  her  mind  and  we  are  the  children;  (as 
if)  we  are  ignorant. 

"That's  the  way  most  rehabilitation 
people  tend  to  respond  to  us.  Benevo- 
lent dictators  are  no  better  than  mali- 
cious dictators.  (Mrs.  Merritt)  goes 
under  the  guise  of  benevolence." 

Joe  Money,  past  president  of  Indiana's 
Federation,  said  whenever  the  short- 
comings of  the  vendor  program  or  the 
blind  services  division  receive  media 
coverage,  the  state  brings  in  someone 
for  a  "political  quick -fix." 

In  an  Oct.  26  letter  to  Mrs.  Merritt, 
Matias  wrote,  "The  rehabilitation  system 
is  so  out  of  control  and  so  impossible 
to  change  and  improve  that  we  as  con- 
sumers ought  to  consider  doing  away  with 
the  entire  concept  of  rehabilitation." 

Mrs.  Merritt  said  reforming  the  vendor 
program  would  be  a  torturous  process 
because  the  wheels  of  bureaucracy  turn 
slowly. 

"I  have  to  work  within  the  bureaucracy 
and,  unfortunately,  someone  not  sitting 
in  my   seat  has  no  concept  of  what   it's 
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like  working  with   the  bureaucracy,"   she 
said.     "I  won't  go  around  the  system." 

Fred  Silver,  who  until  last  year 
headed  the  blind  services  division,  said 
the  vendor  program  for  the  blind  has 
been  hampered  for  years  by  lack  of 
staff. 

"That  program  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  with  just  three  people,"  Silver 
said.  "They  had  to  go  out  and  try  to 
solve  day-to-day  problems,  try  to  find 
(new)  locations  and  do  on-the-job  train- 
ing. That's  a  big  task  for  three  people 
with  one  trying  to  be  supervisor.  They 
had  to  wear  too  many  hats." 

Silver,  who  joined  the  blind  services 
division  in  1965,  said  his  requests  for 
additional  funds  to  hire  more  staff  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  The  vendor  program  for 
the  blind  was  never  a  high  priority  at 
Rehabilitation  Services,  he  said,  recal- 
ling that  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's  the  state  supervised  the  program 
with  funds  donated  by  Lions  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Merritt  acknowledged  there  may 
have  been  past  prejudice  against  the 
blind  by  some  staff  members  within  Re- 
habilitation Services. 

"We  tend  to  patronize,  you  know, 
that's  an  inherent  feeling...I  think  if 
any  of  us  had  the  choice,  we  would  give 
up  a  lot  of  things  before  we  gave  up  our 
eyesight,"  Mrs.  Merritt  said. 

Silver  has  taken  his  share  of  criti- 
cism of  the  condition  of  the  vendor 
program  for  the  blind.  Some  of  it  may 
be  justified,  he  said,  but  disgruntled 
vendors  and  the  organized  blind  aren't 
always  fully  aware  of  the  regulations 
the  state  must  meet  to  set  up  a  vending 
location. 

"My  basic  feeling  is  we  all  haven't 
been  as  honest  with  each  other  as  we 
should  have  been.     I  just  have  a  feeling 


that  maybe  we've  been  too  sensitive  and 
we  can't  accept  criticism,"  Silver  said. 
"I  don't  see  any  reason  or  any  advantage 
to  any  of  the  parties  involved  to  sink 
the  other  guy.  My  personal  feeling  is  I 
would  love  to  see  a  little  more  pitch 
in.  Let's  see  what  we  can  do.  Let's 
see  how  we  can  make  it  go." 

But  some  blind  Hoosiers  think  they 
won't  have  much  influence  on  policy 
making  until  they  can  get  a  Federation 
member  on  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
board  of  directors.  The  few  blind  peo- 
ple who  have  sat  on  the  board  or  held 
high  positions  within  the  agency  were 
named  because  they  wouldn't  make  waves, 
Matias  contended. 

Matias  said  excluding  blind  people 
from  policy-making  positions  at  Rehabil- 
itation Services  is  similar  to  excluding 
blacks  from  agencies  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  blacks. 

Mrs.  Merritt  denied  that. 

"I  think  that's  largely  a  smokescreen. 
I  run  a  poverty  program  and  I'm  not 
poor,  but  I'm  not  rich  either,"  she 
said.  "It's  not  that  I'm  against  hiring 
blind  people  at  all,  but  you  have  to 
realize  we  have  a  cumbersome  state  sys- 
tem." 

Mrs.  Merritt  said  she  would  hire  qual- 
ified blind  people  if  any  appeared  on 
the  state  personnel  list,  from  which  all 
employees  must  be  hired. 

"If  you're  on  the  outside  looking  in, 
it's  very  easy  to  say  I'm  not  being  very 
responsive.  But  I've  never  seen  a  blind 
person  on  the  state  list." 

Matias  said  at  the  heart  of  the  issue 
is  Rehabilitation  Services'  refusal  to 
work  with  Federation  members  on  reform- 
ing the  vendor  program  for  the  blind. 

However,  Mark  Willoughby,  staff  at- 
torney   for    the   agency,    said    the    state 
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once     asked      the     Federation     for      its 
opinion    in   helping    resolve    a   particular 
vending  problem.     However,   the  Federa- 
tion     wasn't      cooperative,      Willoughby 
said. 


The  Evansville  Courier 
January   24,   1986 

Counselor  Says  Latta 
Didn't  Deserve  Firing 

by  Chuck  Clark 
Courier  Staff  Writer 

The  state-hired  counselor  for  blind 
vendor  Michael  Latta  testified  Thursday 
he  thought  the  state  should  not  have 
fired  Latta  from  his  stand  at  Evans - 
ville's  main  post  office. 

Mark  Weatherwax,  a  vocational  rehabil- 
itation counselor  for  Indiana  Rehabili- 
tation Services,  said  he  thought  Latta 
was  doing  his  job  "and  showing  improve- 
ment" when  fired  by  the  department's 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually   Impaired. 

Weatherwax's  testimony  came  during  a  7 

1/2-hour  administrative  hearing  Thursday 

at    the    Evansville    Association    for    the 

Blind    building  on   Second   Avenue.      The 

hearing,    which    was    continued    from    an 

initial    session    Oct.     17,    was,    recessed 
until  an  as  yet  undetermined  date. 

Latta  was  one  of  37  blind  snack  ven- 
dors around  the  state  operating  in 
government  office  buildings.  Questions 
arising  from  Latta's  firing  prompted  an 
Evansville  Courier  series  on  the  vendor 
program,  which  is  run  by  Rehabilitation 
Services. 

A  primary    reason    for    the   recess   of 


Thursday's  hearing  was  that  Jean 
Merritt,  director  of  the  department, 
failed  to  appear  although  Latta's  attor- 
ney had  requested  she  be  subpoenaed. 

A  subpoena  was  issued  Tuesday  by 
hearing  officer  Norma  Bradway,  but  was 
not  served  on  Mrs.  Merritt  by  the  Marion 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  Ms.  Bradway 
said. 

David  Jones,  Latta's  lawyer,  said  Mrs. 
Merritt's  absence  "substantially 

prejudiced"  the  hearing  because  it  was 
she  who  signed  a  letter  terminating 
Latta's  employment. 

Jones  also  contested  Ms.  Bradway's 
qualifications  to  be  an  impartial  hear- 
ing officer,  and  revealed  that  Ms. 
Bradway  is  staff  attorney  for  the 
Indiana  Department  on  Aging  and  Com- 
munity Services,  one  of  three  state 
agencies  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Merritt. 

"...That  has  the  appearance  of  parti- 
ality," Jones  said.  "We  would  request 
that  you  disqualify  yourself  from  pre- 
siding over  this  case." 

"Mrs.  Merritt  is  my  employer...,"  Ms. 
Bradway  acknowledged.  "(But)  it  is 
considered  proper,  and  in  fact  the  law 
allows  employees  to  act  as  hearing  offi- 
cers. 

"As  far  as  whether  I  feel  I  can  be 
unbiased,   I  do." 

Jones    also   called    for   a   continuance 

after  learning  that  all  state  documents 
pertaining     to     Latta's     firing    had     not 

been  supplied  by  the  state  when  he  filed 

a  motion  for  discovery. 

Two  department  witnesses— Weatherwax 

and  vendor  program  area  manager  Richard 

Supple— referred      extensively      in     their 

testimony    to    notes,    tapes,    reports    and 

personal  files  that  had  never  been  shown 

to  Latta  or  his  counsel. 
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Ms.  Bradway  ordered  those  documents 
produced  and  sent  to  Jones   immediately. 

Weatherwax,  who  said  his  job  is  to 
help  people  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram find  and  keep  jobs,  disagreed  with 
negative  reports  by  Supple  concerning 
Latta's  attitude. 

"I  did  not  notice  Mike  being  confused 
or  despondent,"  said  Weatherwax,  who 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  psychology. 
He  also  said  he  thought  Latta's  vendor 
training  at  a  school  in  Cleveland  was 
inadequate  and  that  subsequent  assist- 
ance from  program  administrators  had  not 
solved  the  problem. 

Jones  also  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  way  the  department  extended  Latta's 
period  of  probationary  employment. 

Department  attorney  Debra  Hendrickson 


contended  Latta  might  not  be  entitled  to 
any  appeal  process  because  he  was  never 
granted  the  status  of  licensed  vendor. 
He  was,  she  said,  still  on  probation  at 
the  time  of  his  firing  April  2,  1985. 

Jones,  however,  said  there  was  no 
official  mention  of  Latta's  probationary 
period  extending  beyond  Dec.  31,  1984. 

All  new  vendors  are  on  probation  for 
their  first  60  days,  and  Latta's  proba- 
tion was  extended  "through  December"  in 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  30,  1984. 

That  was  the  only  reference  made  in 
state  records  to  extending  Latta's  pro- 
bation, state  officials  acknowledged. 

Supple  said  Latta  was  informed  verbal- 
ly of  the  subsequent  extension,  but  said 
he  did  not  remember  whether  a  written 
notice  was   issued. 


**************************************** 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to 
remember  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by 
employing  the  following  language: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto 
National    Federation    of    the   Blind,    1800 


Johnson      Street,      Baltimore,      Maryland 
21230,    a  District  of  Columbia  nonprofit 

Corporation,    the    sum    of    $ (or 

" percent   of  my   net   estate"    or 

"The  following  stocks  and  bonds: ") 

to   be   used    for    its  worthy   purposes  on 
behalf  of  blind  persons." 


**************************************** 
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NIGHTMARE  OR  REALITY 

by  Joseph  Van  Lent 


This  article  appeared  in  the  Spring, 
1986,  Barricades,  which  is  the  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Iowa.  Joe  Van  Lent  is  one  of 
the  very  able  and  capable  leaders  of  the 
NFBI.  Despite  all  that  has  happened  to 
Iowa's  programs  for  the  blind,  there 
have  been  people  who  (until  recent 
months )  have  claimed  that  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  has  remained  un- 
changed and  undiminished.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  only  nonsense,  but  pa- 
thetic nonsense.  As  a  meaningful  pro- 
vider of  services,  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind  is  dead.  Symptomatic  of 
the  decline  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
invited  to  conduct  a  workshop  for 
Commission  staff  members  last  year. 

Because  of  the  part  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  played  in  pioneering 
new  concepts  in  work  with  the  blind  and 
because  of  the  partnership  which  existed 
for  many  years  between  that  agency  and 
the  blind  themselves,  we  are  publishing 
a  detailed  account  of  how  the  agency  was 
destroyed.  Note  the  part  played  by  John 
Taylor.  Also,  note  the  determination 
which  Joe  Van  Lent  and  the  other  Iowa 
Federationists  expressed  with  respect  to 
future  action  to  reverse  the  damage  and 
rebuild  the  agency.  Iowa's  programs  for 
the  blind  have  had  a  history  of  many 
chapters.  There  are  chapters  still  to 
be  written,  and  (hopefully  because  of 
the  staying  power  and  resolution  of  the 
organized     blind     of     the     state)     those 


chapters  will  be  more  positive  than  the 
one  which  is  related  here.  This  is  Joe 
Van  Lent's  account  of  what  happened  in 
the  1986   legislature: 

How  many  of  you  at  some  time  in  your 
life  had  an  event  happen  to  you  which 
made  you  wonder  whether  you  were  dream- 
ing or  actually  watching  something  real? 
In  fact,  you  may  have  even  said  to  some- 
one, "Pinch  me.     I  must  be  dreaming." 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  state 
reorganization  plan  this  year.  We  go 
back,  as  dreams  often  do,  into  the  past 
when  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
board  changed  the  requirements  for 
director  so  that  their  predetermined 
choice  could  be  named  director.  This 
change  made  it  possible  to  hire  someone 
who  had  never  worked  with  the  blind  and 
did  not  know  anything  about  blindness  or 
blind  people.  Many  of  us  said  then: 
"Pinch  me.  I  must  be  dreaming."  But  we 
knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a  pleasant 
dream.     It  was  the  start  of  a  nightmare. 

That  was  in  1981.  Much  has  happened 
since  then,  but  it  has  all  been  part  of 
that  same  bad  dream.  The  Governor  and 
the  Commission  board  wanted  someone  to 
"tame"  the  Commission— someone  to  make 
the  Commission  just  like  all  the  other 
state  agencies.  They  never  stopped  to 
think  that  the  success  of  the  Commission 
was  due  to  its  unique  partnership  with 
Iowa  citizens  and  its  aggressive  advo- 
cacy   on    behalf    of    the    blind.       They 
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simply  wanted  the  Commission  to  get  into 
line  and  practice  government  as  usual. 
If  this  resulted  in  harm  to  Iowa's 
blind,  then  that  was  just  too  bad.  That 
was  the  way  things  were  going  to  be. 
They  got  what  they  sought— government  as 
usual— and  they  also  got  a  typical  state 
agency  which  sometimes  helps,  sometimes 
hurts,  and  mostly  just  talks  about  how 
good  it  is.  And,  in  the  process,  they 
fractured  the  strong  tradition  of  part- 
nership and  service  and  advocacy  that 
had  meant  so  much  to  so  many  blind  Io- 
wans.  It  was  all  part  of  the  same  bad 
dream. 

In  late  1985  Governor  Branstad  an- 
nounced his  plan  to  reorganize  Iowa 
state  government.  As  a  part  of  this 
plan,  the  Governor  recommended  that  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  separate  agency  and  become  a 
part  of  a  larger  "umbrella"  agency,  the 
new  Department  of  Education.  Blind 
people  across  the  state  reacted  in  one 
of  two  ways:  Some  were  angry,  knowing 
the  meaning  of  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  Many  were  apathetic,  believing 
that  the  good  days  in  Iowa  had  never 
ended  and  would  never  end. 

But  the  good  old  days  for  blind  people 
in  Iowa  have  ended.  Anyone  who  thinks 
otherwise  is  simply  living  in  a  dream. 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  board 
responded  to  the  Governor's  recommenda- 
tion by  instructing  the  Commission  di- 
rector to  advocate  retaining  the  inde- 
pendent nature  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  But  the  Governor  had 
other  ideas  for  the  Commission  director. 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  was  one  agency  that  would 
be  hard  to  reorganize  out  of  existence. 
So  he  very  cleverly  appointed  its  direc- 
tor  as    head    of   a    task    force   of   state 


officials   ordered    to   bring  a  Department 
of  Human  Rights    into   being.     This  De- 
partment  of  Human  Rights,  according  to 
the  Governor,  should  consist  of  a  number 
of  Human   Services   agencies  which   have 
historically      been      separate      agencies. 
The  heads  of  the  task  forces  would  very 
likely  be  the  directors  of  the  new  agen- 
cies   they   brought    into  being— would   be 
the    directors,     that     is,     if    their    per- 
formance   during     the     1986     legislative 
session  pleased    the  Governor  who  could 
choose    to   appoint    them  or  not.     Thus, 
the    Commission    director    was    to    bring 
about    elimination    of   other    state   agen- 
cies   while     "advocating"     for     separate 
status  for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Let  us  examine  just  how  the  Commission 
director    handled    this    obvious    conflict 
of    roles.       At    a    senate    subcommittee 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  reorganization 
the    director   was    asked    by    a    senator: 
"Mil  the  services  of  the  Commission  for 
the    Blind     library    be    as    good    if    the 
Commission    is    under    the  Department   of 
Education?"    Here  was  a  clear  opportuni- 
ty   to  explain   to   the   senators   how   im- 
portant   it  was    to   keep   the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  as  a  separate  agency.    The 
director    could    explain   how    the    library 
reinforces    rehabilitation;    how    rehabili- 
tation    benefits     from     the     orientation 
center;   how  the  orientation  center  draws 
strength     from     the     library;     how     the 
vending   program   relies    on   the    library; 
and    how    the    interaction    of    all    these 
programs  under  one  completely  independ- 
ent    administration     brought     about     the 
strength     and     national     reputation     of 
Iowa's    service    program    for    the    blind. 
The  director  could  have  "advocated"  for 
a    separate    agency    as    the    Commission 
board    policy   commanded.      The  director 
could    even    have    put    a    little    emotion 
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into  a  plea  to  senators  to  leave  alone 
the  structure  that  had  been  found  to 
serve  Iowa's  blind  well.  Instead,  when 
asked  if  the  library  would  be  as  good 
under  an  "umbrella,"  the  director  re- 
mained calm.  No  emotion  was  shown.  The 
director  did  not  "advocate."  No  lengthy 
response  was  given.  The  director  did 
not  explain  how  service  areas  at  the 
Commission  reinforced  one  another.  No 
service  areas  were  mentioned.  She 
simply  responded:  "Yes,  it  would  be." 
Was  this  a  bad  dream?  Was  this  what  the 
Commission  board  meant?  Or  was  this  an 
ambitious  state  employee  looking  for  a 
little  advancement? 

Before  this  same  group  of  senators, 
the  director  did  show  emotion.  She  did 
advocate.  She  did  explain  her  reasoning 
with  great  clarity.  When  these  things 
happened,  services  to  the  blind  were  not 
being  discussed.  One  senator  was  very 
insistent  that  the  Department  of  Human 
Rights  should  not  be  headed  by  the  tra- 
ditional director.  Instead,  he  wanted 
the  department  head  to  be  a  "coordina- 
tor" with  very  limited  powers  over  the 
divisions,  each  of  which  had  once  been  a 
separate  agency.  The  Commission  direc- 
tor, serving  as  head  of  the  task  force 
bringing  about  the  new  department  and 
its  probable  director,  was  asked  to 
comment  on  this  proposal.  The  director 
did  not  remain  calm.  She  most  certainly 
did  advocate.  She  was  impassioned  and 
blunt.  She  heatedly  told  the  senators 
that  they  certainly  should  not  make  the 
Human  Rights  director  into  a  mere  co- 
ordinator. If  they  did,  said  the  direc- 
tor, then  when  directors  of  state  agen- 
cies assembled  for  meetings,  the  Human 
Rights  coordinator  would  be  looked  down 
on  and  told  to  go  off  and  fix  coffee  for 
the  directors. 


When  the  senate  committee  voted,  it 
voted  to  eliminate  the  Commission  as  a 
separate  agency  and  to  place  it  under 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  vote 
was  six  to  five.  In  the  years  when  a 
partnership  existed  between  blind  Iowans 
and  the  agency  serving  blind  Iowans,  the 
Commission  director  would  have  advocated 
for  a  separate  agency.  The  Senate  would 
have  voted  to  keep  the  Commission 
separate.  In  fact,  in  1967,  the  direc- 
tor did  and  the  Senate  did  just  that. 
In  1986  there  was  no  partnership.  There 
was  no  advocacy  by  the  director,  and  the 
Senate  voted  to  kill  the  Commission. 

Federationists  do  not  give  up  easily. 
We  went  to  work  in  the  back  halls  of  the 
Legislature  —  particularly  in  the  Sen- 
ate —  and  soon  there  were  more  than 
thirty  senators  committed  to  vote  "aye" 
for  an  amendment  to  preserve  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  separate  agency  it  has 
always  been.  The  reorganization  bill 
was  scheduled  to  be  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  next  morning. 

Federationists  had,  of  course,  been 
working  hard  to  preserve  the  Commis- 
sion's structure  up  to  this  point.  We 
presented  testimony.  We  attended  hear- 
ings. We  talked  to  legislators  at  the 
Capitol  and  at  their  homes.  Other  blind 
Iowans  did  the  same.  Up  to  the  day  we 
counted  thirty  senators,  we  heard  only 
two  comments  about  blind  Iowans  from  the 
legislators  and  the  Capitol  lobbyists. 
One  comment  was  that  everyone  was 
pleased  the  blind  were  working  together 
this  year.  The  other  comment  was  that 
advocates  for  blind  people  were  being 
very  effective.  Suddently,  all  this 
changed,  too,  and  became  part  of  the  bad 
dream. 

The  night  that  Federationists  counted 
thirty    votes,    John    Taylor    and    several 
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other  blind  people  met  with  the  chairman 
of  the  House  State  Government  Committee, 
Jean  Lloyd -Jones,  whose  committee  would 
consider  the  reorganization  bill  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  had  completed  its  work. 
Lloyd -Jones  told  Taylor  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  be  eliminated  as  a 
separate  agency  and  asked  whether  Taylor 
would  prefer  the  Department  of  Education 
or  Department  of  Human  Rights.  This 
very  question  was  one  which  Federation- 
ists  expected.  We  discussed  it  at 
length  at  a  state  board  meeting  and 
decided  as  an  organization  that  we  would 
not  be  caught  in  any  such  trap.  When- 
ever a  Federationist  was  asked  the  phony 
question,  "Which  one?",  we  always 
answered,  "Neither."  We  thought  the 
matter  out  ahead  of  time  and  presumed 
politicians  would  try  to  trick  us  by 
pretending  to  present  us  with  choices. 
The  trick  would  be  that  they  would  leave 
out  one  choice,  the  choice  we  wanted. 
We  knew  that  we  would  be  told  it  was 
impossible  to  save  the  Commission.  We 
knew  that  politicians  would  say  that  we 
had  to  make  hard  choices.  We  knew  that 
politicians  would  say  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  be  eliminated.  But 
we  had  thought  all  this  out.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  Commission's  structure 
was  to  keep  insisting  that  we  had  to 
have  a  separate  agency  and  keep  refusing 
to  compromise. 

John  Taylor  did  not  think  the  matter 
out. 

When  he  was  told  he  would  have  to 
make  hard  choices  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  not  be  preserved,  he  re- 
sponded that,  if  the  Commission  had  to 
go  in  another  agency,  he  wanted  to  see 
it  in  the  Department  of  Human  Rights. 

He   hadn't    thought    it   out.      So  he 
compromised. 


John  Taylor  will  tell  you  that  he  did 
not  compromise.  He  will  tell  you  how  he 
tried  to  preserve  the  Commission.  He 
will  tell  you  he  is  a  realist  and  knows 
when  hard  choices  have  to  be  made.  But 
remember  that  six-to-five  vote.  Remem- 
ber those  thirty  senators  committed  to  a 
separate  Commission.  What  happened 
next? 

The  morning  after  John  Taylor's  meet- 
ings with  Jean  Lloyd -Jones,  every  sena- 
tor had  heard  that  the  blind  had  agreed 
to  go  into  the  Department  of  Human 
Rights.  It  was  a  major  break  for  them. 
They  could  now  eliminate  the  Commission 
according  to  the  Governor's  recommenda- 
tion with  the  backing  of  some  Iowa  blind 
people.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1986  legislative  session,  the  blind 
began  to  receive  criticism  from  legisla- 
tors. On  this  morning  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  sessions,  legislators  complained 
that  the  blind  were  always  fighting  one 
another  and  would  never  get  together  to 
work  for  the  same  thing  and  nobody  could 
ever  satisfy  them  anyway.  These  grip- 
ings  by  Iowa  legislators  have  now  been 
revealed  as  a  simple  defense  mechanism. 
When  the  legislators  do  not  want  to 
think  about  blindness  and  try  to  under- 
stand what  blind  constituents  are  say- 
ing, they  simply  say  the  blind  are 
always  fighting  and  nobody  can  satisfy 
them  anyway. 

The  senators  had  their  compromise. 
Almost  all  of  those  thirty  senators 
changed  their  minds  that  day.  They  no 
longer  supported  a  separate  agency. 
Instead  they  supported  an  amendment  to 
put  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Rights.  That  day 
the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  as  a 
separate  agency  vanished  for  good.  It 
was    a   bad    dream    for    sure.     What  was 
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worse,  we  knew  how  it  had  happened  and 
couldn't  stop   it. 

After  the  Senate  passed  its  bill 
eliminating  the  Commission  as  a  separate 
agency,  the  reorganization  issue  and 
Federationists  moved  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Here  again  Federation- 
ists worked  hard  to  try  to  preserve  the 
Commission  as  an  independent  agency.  We 
soon  found  there  was  worse  to  come. 
Someone  in  the  Legislature  had  taken  a 
look  at  the  Department  of  Human  Rights 
as  created  by  the  Senate  and  noticed 
that  the  new  department  was  dominated  by 
the  Commission,  whose  budget  and  staff 
were  far  greater  than  those  of  the  other 
agencies.  A  plan  had  grown  up  to  put 
the  whole  Department  of  Human  Rights 
into  the  present  Commission  building  by 
turning  over  two  floors  of  the  building 
to  these  new  agencies.  All  of  this 
would  be  done  to  save  money.  Federa- 
tionists got  immediately  to  work  and 
prepared  Position  Paper  86-02  (explain- 
ing that  sharing  the  building  would 
cause  a  loss  of  federal  rehabilitation 
funds),  which  was  presented  to  Speaker 
of  the  House  Avenson  and  later  to  all 
members  of  the  House.  The  plan  for 
sharing  staff  and  building  space  died  an 
instant  death. 

But  there  were  nightmarish  qualities 
even  at  this  point,  too.  The  plan  had 
been  discussed  publicly  at  a  Human 
Rights  Appropriations  Subcommittee  meet- 
ing attended  by  Federationists.  The 
Commission  director  was  not  at  this 
meeting.  The  chairperson  of  the  Human 
Rights  Appropriations  Subcommittee  told 
Federationists  that  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  building  did  not  belong  to  the 
blind,  it  belonged  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  the  blind  had  to  realize  they  might 
have    to    share    the    building.      However, 


the  Federation  quickly  distributed  the 
position  paper.  Then  the  Commission 
director  once  again  showed  some  emotion. 
She  hustled  about  in  the  back  halls  of 
the  Legislature  accusing  the  Federation 
of  making  up  a  vicious  rumor  that  staff 
and  building  were  to  be  shared  so  that 
the  Federation  could  frighten  people 
into  supporting  an  independent  agency. 
The  Commission  director  was  either  un- 
aware of  the  sharing  plan  (which  is  very 
unlikely)  or  was  hoping  to  sneak  the 
sharing  plan  into  effect  so  that  she 
could  become  the  Human  Rights  director 
and  keep  her  nice  office  at  the  Commis- 
sion building  while  her  new  agencies 
came  to  her  (the  likely  explanation  for 
the  director's  anger). 

Facing  what  now  seemed  to  be  over- 
whelming odds,  Federationists  continued 
to  work  for  an  independent  Commission 
structure.  Representative  Florence  Buhr 
of  Des  Moines  proposed  an  amendment  to 
save  the  Commission  in  the  House  State 
Government  Committee.  It  was  defeated. 
Representative  Dale  Cochran  of  Eagle 
Grove  stepped  up  and  gave  his  whole- 
hearted support  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor  to  preserve  the 
Commission  as  a  separate  agency.  Repre- 
sentative Jack  Holveck  of  Des  Moines 
also  lent  his  support,  as  did  some  other 
House  members.  Every  courageous  effort 
by  these  representatives  to  save  the 
Commission  was  defeated  by  combined 
Democratic  and  Republican  pressure  added 
to  the  Commission  director's  efforts  and 
the  compromise  by  some  blind  people. 
The  Commission  director,  building  on 
this  compromise  and  the  political  party 
pressure,  assured  House  members  that 
everything  would  be  all  right  if  the 
words  "Commission  for  the  Blind"  were 
preserved   as    the   designation   for   Iowa's 
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blind  service  agency,  even  if  everything 
else  about  the  agency  changed.  This 
assurance,  along  with  the  compromise  and 
the  pressure,  finally  ended  the  hopes  of 
blind  Iowans  for  an  independent  agency 
in  Iowa. 

Despite  the  nightmarish  dream,  Fed- 
erationists  pinch  themselves  and  know  it 
is  reality.  We  continued  day  after  day 
to  attend  the  state  reorganization  con- 
ference committee  meetings  long  into  the 
night.  After  much  persuasion  and  talk, 
the  Legislature  decided  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Rights  was  still  so  con- 
troversial that  it  should  live  for  only 
one  year.  The  law  creating  the  depart- 
ment expires  next  year  unless  reenacted 
by  the  Legislature  in  1987. 

One  question  that  must  be  asked  in 
reflecting  on  the  1986  legislative  ses- 
sion is:  "What  kind  of  service  will 
blind  Iowans  receive?"  One  way  to 
answer  this  question  is  to  examine  the 
quality  of  leadership  at  the  agency 
serving  the  blind.  During  the  legisla- 
tive session,  appropriations  for  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  were  discussed.  The 
Legislature  proposed  to  cut  the  Commis- 
sion's appropriations  from  the 
Governor's  recommended  budget  of 
$1,023,000  to  $959,000,  a  savage  cut 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  new  Department  of  Human  Rights. 
Legislators  planned  to  fund  the  overall 
administration  of  the  new  department  by 
taking  money  from  the  biggest  agency  in 
the  new  department  —  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  The  slashing  cut  in  Commis- 
sion funds  was  publicly  discussed  on  a 
Tuesday.  The  Commission  for  the  Blind 
did  not  even  find  out  about  it  until  the 
following  Friday.  Then,  legislators  had 
decided  that  they  had  better  not  balance 
the  budget  of  the  new  department  on  the 


backs  of  the  people  who  had  fought  so 
hard  to  keep  the  Commission  independent. 
They  restored  the  money  to  the  blind 
services  budget,  taking  it  from  the 
budget  of  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  The  overall 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Rights  was  thus  balanced  on  the 
backs  of  the  blind  and  deaf  children 
instead  of  blind  adults.  But  the 
Federation's  prediction  about  "umbrella" 
agencies  has  already  started  to  come 
true.  The  Governor  and  Legislature 
claim  that  reorganization  will  save 
money.  Yet  the  first  thing  they  do  in 
creating  this  new  department  is  to  take 
money  away  from  services  to  fund  admin- 
istration. Saving  money  by  simply  not 
spending  it  is  one  thing.  Saving  money 
by  taking  it  from  those  who  need  it  and 
giving  it  to  already  well-to-do  state 
employees  is  quite  another.  Who  needs 
help  more,  the  Commission  director  or 
blind  and  deaf  children? 

The  Federation  worked  hard  in  the  1986 
Legislature  to  preserve  the  separate 
agency  we  know  is  efficient  and  cost- 
effective.  We  worked  virtually  alone. 
We  virtually  won.  We  will  be  back  again 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that  until 
we  achieve  our  purpose.  The  root  of  our 
nightmare,  the  event  we  have  feared  for 
years,  has  come  to  pass  in  Iowa.  Once, 
for  a  short  time,  blind  people  were 
invited  into  the  councils  of  government 
in  Iowa.  Our  views  were  welcome.  Our 
opinions  were  valued.  No  more.  The 
Governor  and  the  Commission  board  and 
the  Commission  director  have  worked 
together  vigorously  to  put  blind  people 
back  into  the  second-class  status  we 
worked  so  hard  to  leave.  Iowa's  atmos- 
phere for  blind  people  has  regressed,  so 
much  so  that  one  legislator  told  a  Fed- 
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erationist  that  she  should  be  "thankful" 
to  have  what  she  has.    The  blind  are  now 
commanded    to    stay    in    the   corner   and 
speak  only   in  gratitude.    What  a  differ- 
ent world  from  ten  years  ago. 

People  may  differ  in  describing  the 
road  that  brought  us  here.  No  one  can 
dispute  that  we  have  moved  backwards. 
Commission  chairperson  Arlene  Dayhoff 
went  out  of  her  way  to  praise  Nancy 
Norman  and  John  taylor  for  the  result  of 
this  year's  legislative  session.  Fed- 
erationists  can  only  say  to  this:  Amen. 
We  certainly  didn't  do  it.  But  we  plan 
to  undo  it  just  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Commission  independence  is  gone.  Bud- 
geting authority  is  gone.  Personnel 
decisions  are  gone.  Exemption  from 
Merit  is  gone.  The  Commission  director 
will  tell  you  that  all  these  things  are 
cloudy  and  depend  on  future  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  But  one  thing  is 
clear.  The  Commission  for  the  Blind  as 
we  knew  it  is  gone.  Should  the  future 
of  blind  Iowans  depend  on  legal  inter- 
pretations and  whims  of  administration? 
It  will.  Or  it  would  if  there  were  no 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
Federation  will  work  until  the  future  of 
blind  Iowans  is  back  in  our  own  hands. 
As  we  have  so  often  told  the  Commission 


director,  she  is  sighted.  She  does  not 
live  in  the  world  she  so  casually  en- 
tered. She  will  leave  someday.  We  will 
still  be  here,  forced  for  the  time  to 
live  under  circumstances  affected  by 
her.  But  we  will  stay,  and  some  day  we 
will  prevail.  We  must,  or  give  up  for- 
ever the  belief  that  the  blind  are  cap- 
able of  first-class  citizenship. 

Our  day  of  triumph  will  be  nearer  as 
more  and  more  blind  Iowans  realize  what 
has  happened  and  join  with  us.  Numerous 
non-Federationists  telephoned  Federation 
members  throughout  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. Many  of  these  blind  Iowans  were 
members  of  other  organizations  or  of  no 
organization  or  were  staff  at  the  Com- 
mission. All  were  concerned  about  the 
Commission.  Few  worked  to  preserve  it. 
But  they  cared  enough  to  wonder  what  was 
happening.  The  only  place  they  could 
find  out  what  was  happening  was  the 
National  Federation  of  the  blind.  Some- 
day, these  men  and  women  will  move  from 
curiosity  to  activism.  Some  day,  they 
will  join  with  us.  And,  when  they  do, 
the  strength  they  add  to  the  Federation 
will  bring  our  day  of  triumph  nearer. 
Until  then,  we  shall  continue  to  work 
for  the  good  of  all  blind  persons.  We 
must. 


LEGALIZED  KIDNAPPING: 


STATE  TAKES  CHILD  AWAY  FROM  BLIND  MOTHER 


In  Denver,  Colorado,  a  situation  has 
been  occurring  for  the  past  several 
months  which   shocks   the  conscience  and 


defies  belief.  The  social  services 
agency  has  taken  a  thirteen-month -old 
baby  away  from  its  mother  and  refuses  to 
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give  it  back.  The  baby's  regular  doctor 
says  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  ac- 
tion, but  apparently  this  doesn't  mat- 
ter. Hard  as  it  is  to  accept,  the 
latest  wrinkle  in  the  case  is  the  state- 
ment by  the  social  services  agency  that 
they  will  not  return  the  child  because 
the  mother  is  stubborn  —  she  insists  on 
holding  the  baby  on  her  lap  to  feed  her 
instead  of  using  a  highchair.  When  many 
of  us  were  children,  our  families  did 
not  even  own  highchairs,  but  surely  this 
is  not  justification  for  the  state  to 
take  babies  from  their  parents.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  mother  has 
the  morals  or  the  dress  code  or  the 
religious  beliefs  or  the  social  manners 
which  are  approved  by  the  state.  It  is 
whether  a  sighted  mother  similarly 
situated  would  have  had  her  baby  taken. 
The  circumstances  in  the  case  are  set 
forth  in  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  20,  1986,  issue  of  the  Denver 
Post  Let  those  who  are  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  opponents  call  us 
aggressive  and  militant  read  and  ponder: 


City  Takes  Underweight  Tot 
from  Blind  Mom 

By  Ted  Delaney 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Kristi  Chase  must  make  a  long  bus  trip 
from  Denver  to  Commerce  City  just  to 
visit  her  13 -month-old  daughter,  Holly. 

It  is  an  especially  difficult  journey, 
because  Kristi  Chase  is  blind. 

She  has  been  making  the  trip  to  a 
foster  home  since  January,  when  in  one 
swift  and  startling  move,  Denver's  So- 
cial    Services     Department     took     Holly 


away. 

"It  shows  you  how  one  person  with 
power  can  just  yank  your  child  away  from 
you,"  Chase  said. 

Holly  was  taken  after  a  department 
doctor  said  the  child's  below-average 
weight  was  evidence  of  health -threaten- 
ing malnourishment.  Since  then,  two 
doctors  have  disputed  that. 

Even  so,  Chase  continues  to  struggle 
through  a  maze  of  bureaucracy.  The 
department  says  her  blindness  is  not  a 
factor.  But  she  is  beginning  to  think 
that  her  handicap  is  the  only  explana- 
tion for  why  Holly  still  is  not  home. 

A  Social  Services  spokeswoman  said  the 
agency  won't  give  Holly  back  until  Chase 
proves  she  can  feed  her  properly.  The 
department  says  its  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  to  make  sure  the  child's  health 
is  not  in  danger. 

"It's  been  traumatic  for  both  of  us," 
Chase  said.  "They  ask  me  to  do  some- 
thing, I  go  along  with  it  to  get  the 
baby  back,  then  they  say  I  have  to  do 
something  else.  This  isn't  my  fault, 
but  it's  turning  into  harassment." 

To  try  to  get  Holly  back,  Chase,  who 
is  single  and  lives  on  disability  pay- 
ments, has  attended  a  parenting  class 
recommended  by  the  city.  The  instructor 
said  she's  been  attentive,  enthusiastic, 
"a  delight." 

Chase  has  said  she  would  agree  to  put 
the  child  in  day  care  if  the  city  deems 
it  appropriate.  She  has  agreed  to  allow 
an  appointed  worker  to  make  regular 
visits  to  her  home  if  she  can  have  the 
baby  with  her  full  time. 

But  she  still  can't  bring  Holly  home. 

The  problems  began  Jan.  30.  Chase 
took  her  5-year-old  son  to  a  Social 
Services  doctor  for  a  checkup.  The  boy 
was    scheduled    for    the    follow-up    visit 
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because     of     previous     family     problems 
involving   his    father,  whom  Chase   since 
divorced.      Holly  went   along  merely    for 
the  ride. 

But  in  the  visit,  Dr.  Henny  Cantwell 
noticed  Holly.  Cantwell  said  the  girl 
was  severely  underweight  and  ordered  her 
taken  from  Chase  on  the  spot.  "She  was 
just  snatched  away,"  Chase  said. 

Baby  was  underweight 

Cantwell    said    she    believed    the    child's 
health  was   in  danger. 

But  two  other  doctors  —  the  baby's 
regular  doctor  and  another  physician 
brought  in  by  the  foster  mother  —  say 
that  while  Holly  was  below  normal  weight 
for  her  age,  she  was  not  malnourished. 
The  baby's  primary  physician,  Bobbette 
Ranney,  called  the  Social  Services'  move 
"Gestapo-like." 

Both  Ranney  and  the  other  doctor, 
Wallace  White,  said  Cantwell  is  a 
skilled  and  experienced  doctor  —  but 
say  she  made  the  wrong  call  this  time. 
Holly  weighed  just  less  than  14  pounds 
on  Jan.  30,  doctors  said.  Average 
weight  for  a  10 -month -old  girl  is  about 
18  pounds.  Holly  also  was  far  below  the 
normal  height  for  her  age. 

After  three  months  in  a  foster  home 
she  has  gained  3  pounds,  with  her  weight 
remaining  below  average  by  nearly  the 
same  proportion. 

Cantwell  said  the  decision  to  return 
Holly  is  out  of  her  hands.  Now  come 
hearings,  observations,  reports. 

A  Social  Services  administrator, 
Jeannette  Williamson,  said  Chase  had  the 
right  to  appeal  the  case  early  on,  but 
didn't.  Chase's  lawyer,  Nancy  Gormley, 
said  they  have  tried  to  cooperate  but 
the  agency  has  them  going  in  circles. 


The  major  point  of  contention  now  is 
that  Social  Services  caseworkers  say 
there  is  a  problem  in  how  the  baby  is 
fed. 

Chase  says  she  prefers  to  hold  Holly 
in  her  lap  during  spoon  feeding.  Chase 
says  Social  Services  workers  insist  the 
child  be  fed   in  a  highchair. 

Williamson,  an  agency  spokeswoman, 
said  Cantwell  and  caseworkers  want  Holly 
to  be  allowed  to  feed  herself,  and  a 
highchair  is  the  logical  place.  She 
said  Chase  stubbornly  refuses  "because 
it  is  too  messy." 

Half- hour   feedings 

The  current  Social  Services  plan  is 
for  Chase  to  make  a  twice-weekly  trip  to 
Commerce  City,  then  bring  Holly  home  for 
half-hour  feedings.  They  would  be  ob- 
served by  a  city-appointed  volunteer  to 
determine  Chase's  ability  to  feed  Holly. 
Chase  also  may  be  allowed  to  have  the 
baby  overnight  on  weekends. 

But,  Dr.  Wallace  White,  the  pediatri- 
cian brought  in  by  the  foster  mother, 
says  the  twice-weekly  bus  rides  and 
shifting  of  locations  would  hurt  more 
than  it  would  help. 

"It  would  be  stressful  for  both  mother 
and  child  —  maybe  more  for  Mom,"  he 
says.  "I  have  offered  to  see  the  child 
weekly  if  the  child  is  relinquished  to 
Kristi  full  time." 

Chase  believes  her  blindness  has  led 
to  extra  difficulties  in  getting  her 
child  returned  to  her. 

'Skin  and  bones' 

That  is  not  the  problem,  said 
Cantwell.  Rather  it's  her  over-zealous- 
ness   in  breast-feeding. 
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Chase  is  a  former  member  of  the  La 
Leche  League  and  subscribes  to  its  phi- 
losphy  that  breast-feeding  can  be  the 
primary  nutritional  source  for  babies  to 
a  year  old  and  beyond. 

But  when  Holly  was  taken,  Chase  says 
she  already  was  supplementing  breast 
milk  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

"The  La  Leche  League  has  gone  over- 
board," Cantwell  said.  "The  child  was 
incredibly  hungry.  She  was  skin  and 
bones." 

Ranney,  who  was    the   child's   primary 


pediatrician,  said  that  two  weeks  before 
Holly  was  taken,  she  advised  Chase  that 
the  child  needed  to  gain  weight.  Ranney 
said  that  by  the  time  Holly  was  taken, 
she  had  gained  about  a  half-pound  —  a 
significant  amount. 

A  hearing  has  been  scheduled  to  review 
the  case  —  but  not  until  July. 

"Holly's      fine,     Holly's      thriving," 
Ranney  said.     "Why  can't  Holly  go  home?" 

The  answer  from  Social  Services  admin- 
istrator Williamson:  "We  need  to  have 
more  observation  to  be  sure  of  it." 


TRIFORMATION'S  OWNERS  TAKE  CONTROL  OF 
MARYLAND  COMPUTER  SERVICES 


In  the  summer  of  1985  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  Maryland  Computer  Services 
was  having  financial  and  organizational 
problems.  Deane  Blazie  (the  long-time 
president  of  the  company)  and  Richard 
Kramer  (the  other  large  stockholder) 
were  at  odds,  and  the  situation  was 
deteriorating  month  by  month.  After  a 
good  deal  of  maneuvering,  during  which 
Blazie  made  several  attempts  to  buy  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  company, 
Kramer  took  control,  firing  Blazie  as 
president. 

This  was  early  in  1986.  But  Kramer's 
rule  was  to  be  a  short  one.  The  finan- 
cial instability  which  had  precipitated 
the  squabbling  and  ill  feeling  in  1985 
was  not  remedied  by  the  firing  of 
Blazie.  In  fact,  it  may  have  been 
worsened.  By  March  the  company  was  on 
the  rocks.    There  was  a  large  loan,  and 


the  bank  moved  in  with  a  demand  for 
immediate  payment.  Under  this  pressure 
Blazie  (reportedly  at  the  insistence  of 
the  bank)  was  called  back  to  help  either 
liquidate  or  find  a  buyer.  In  the  mean- 
time the  company  discontinued  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  of  its  products  and 
brought  research  to  a  slowdown  or  a 
standstill  on  others. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Tele- 
sensory  Systems  and  VTEK  were  both 
trying  to  work  out  deals  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  take  control  of  the  remains 
of  Maryland  Computer  Services,  but  the 
ultimate  buyer  was  a  group  headed  by  Lee 
Brown,  the  financial  power  of  Triforma- 
tion.  Shortly  after  the  takeover,  Brown 
sent  the  following  letter  to  a  number  of 
people  throughout  the  country: 
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Forest  Hill,  Maryland 
June  3,  1986 

Dear  Maryland  Computer  Service  Friends: 

On  May  16,  1986,  Maryland  Computer 
Services,  Inc.  was  acquired  by  the  prin- 
cipals and  management  of  Triformation 
Systems,  Inc.  Although  not  as  severe  as 
the  outward  signs  suggest,  the  company 
has  been  plagued  with  troublesome  fiscal 
problems.  The  root  of  these  fiscal 
problems  was  an  unstable  banking  re- 
lationship which,  consequently,  led  to  a 
loan  demand.  Having  the  loan  called  in 
meant  that  the  company  would  either  be 
liquidated  or  sold.  Thus  came  the  con- 
summation of  the  above  mentioned  acqui- 
sition. 

The  acquiring  investment  group,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  consists  of  the 
same  individuals  that  successfully  per- 
formed the  fiscal  reorganization  of 
Triformation  in  May  1985.  Today,  Tri- 
formation sports  the  most  promising 
financial  statement  in  the  Enabling 
Technology  Industry.  The  expertise  of 
this  group  in  manufacturing,  marketing, 
finance  and  banking  has  already  made  MCS 
solvent  and  is  rapidly  steering  the 
company  to  a  course  of  profitability. 

MCS  is  in  full  operation.  We  have 
declared  our  priorities  to  be  service, 
customer  support  and  fiscal  soundness. 
The  company  is  in  the  process  of  organ- 
izing resources  around  these  priorities. 

Although  MCS  will  be  operated  as  a 
separate  company  for  the  time  being, 
some  functions  will  be  combined  to  take 
advantage  of  economies  of  scale.  Since 
there  will  be  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  two  companies,  MCS 
sales  personnel  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  broadest  range  of  products  in 
the    industry.       A    complete    family    of 


synthetic  speech,  hard  copy  Braille  and 
paperless  Braille  products  is  available 
through  the  sales  staff.  MCS  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  selling  a  total  cus- 
tomer solution  consisting  of  products, 
service,  and  support.  One  very  import- 
ant benefit  coming  out  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  companies  is  that  more 
and  more  services  will  be  performed  at 
the  customer  site  as  opposed  to  being 
done  at  the  respective  factories.  This 
should  considerably  reduce  equipment 
down  time. 

If    you    have    any    questions,    please 
contact  me  at  your  convenience.     I  will 
be  of  service  to  you. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Maryland  Computer  Services,  Inc. 
Lee  Brown,  President 


In  the  field  of  computer  technology 
for  the  blind  reputations  have  sometimes 
been  questionable  and  controversial. 
Maryland  Computer  Services  was  generally 
quite  well  regarded.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  be  glad  that  its  products 
and  sales  force  did  not  go  to  Telesenso- 
ry  Systems  or  VTEK.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  those  who  will  be  sorry.  The 
reputation  of  Triformation  has  been 
somewhat  like  a  roller  coaster,  some- 
times up  and  sometimes  down.  The  two 
Triformation  companies  were  beginning  to 
be  major  powers  in  the  field  when  the 
problems  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  cast 
everything  into  doubt.  Since  that  time 
there  has  seemed  to  be  a  beginning  re- 
emergence.  If  Triformation  and  what  is 
left  of  Maryland  Computer  Services  can 
combine    into    a    stable    entity    and    can 
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fulfill   the   promise  which   each   of  them     blind.       In    the  meantime   one   can   only 
individually     has     offered,     it    will     be       take  a  wait  and  see  attitude, 
cause    for    rejoicing    by    the    nation's 


ALASKA  PROGRAM  FOR  THE   BLIND  RECEIVES 
RECOGNITION 


(On  Sunday,  June  1,  1986,  We  Alaskans, 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  Magazine  fea- 
tured  the  Louise  Rude  Center  for  the 
Blind  and  its  Director,  Jim  Omvig.  The 
Center  is  an  example  of  Federationism  in 
Action.  Here  are  excerpts  from  the 
article,  which  was  written  by  Kathleen 
McCoy.) 

The  Center:     Hard  Work,  No  Handouts 

The  Louise  Rude  Center  for  Blind 
Adults  is  more  than  a  live-in  training 
center  for  the  blind.  Director  Jim 
Omvig  calls  it  an  "attitude  factory." 

If  he  could  inject  blind  students  with 
a  massive  dose  of  anything,  it  would  be 
confidence.  The  confidence  to  do  the 
same  things  sighted  people  do,  but  with 
different      techniques.  Not      inferior 

techniques,  Omvig  would  insist.  Dif- 
ferent techniques. 

There  are  classes  in  cane  travel, 
Braille,  typing,  and  home  economics; 
classes  in  computer  use  —  computers 
with  voice  boxes  and  computers  that 
coordinate  with  Braille  writing  ma- 
chines. 

And,  most  important,  there's  a  daily 
afternoon  philosophy  class  in  which 
students  and  teachers  discuss  the  truth 
of  blindness. 

A   few   afternoons    in    the    philosophy 


class  quickly  reveal  what  the  truth  of 
blindness  is.  People  staring  at  you  and 
making  comments  about  your  white  cane. 
Mothers  pulling  their  babies  away.  An 
occasional  waiter  or  bus  driver  who 
assumes  that  because  you  cannot  see,  you 
also  cannot  talk,  you  cannot  think,  you 
cannot  do  anything   .   .   . 

The  center's  education  is  considered 
prevocational.  It  is  designed  for  the 
newly  blinded  or  a  blind  person  who  has 
received  no  training  in  how  to  handle 
blindness.  The  Alaska  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  is  actually  re- 
sponsible for  rehabilitation  services 
for  blind  adults,  but  it  contracts  with 
the  non-profit  Louise  Rude  Center  for 
Blind  Adults  for  these  courses.  The 
center  is  tuition-free  for  Alaska  resi- 
dents; the  DVR  provides  living  expenses 
for  food  and  other  essentials  while 
students  attend  the  center's  nine-month 
course. 

The  center's  approach  to  handling 
blindness  is  three-fold.  First,  blind 
students  learn  different  ways  to  do  the 
same  things  as  sighted  people.  That 
includes  anything  from  cooking  a  souffle 
to  accessing  computer  files  to  traveling 
on  public  transportation. 

Second,  students  learn  to  accept  their 
blindness.  This  is  hardest  for  those 
who    have    some    residual    sight.       They 
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often  would  rather  fake  sight  than  admit 
they  cannot  see.  For  these  students, 
the  school  insists  on  sleep  shades. 
This  decreases  fear  because  they  learn 
what  total  blindness  is  like  and  how  to 
handle  it;  this  also  gives  them  a  reper- 
toire of  skills.  If  their  limited  sight 
works  in  one  situation,  they  can  use 
it.  But  if  it  doesn't,  they  have  other 
techniques  to  fall  back  on. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  is 
learning  to  deal  with  the  public's  per- 
ceptions of  blindness.  Louise  Eads, 
blind  since  birth  and  an  instructor  at 
the  center,  says  this  is  probably  the 
toughest  part  of  the  program.  Either 
it's  "Poor  blind  people,  they  can't  do 
anything,"  or  "Isn't  that  amazing  what 
blind  people  can  do."  The  afternoon 
philosophy  class,  attended  by  all  stu- 
dents and  the  school's  five  full-time 
faculty  members,  is  where  these  public 
attitudes  are  most  often  discussed. 

The  Louise  Rude  Center  for  Blind 
Adults,  the  first  residential  training 
center  for  the  blind  in  Alaska,  is  named 
after  a  woman  who  advanced  the  cause  of 
blind  education  in  this  state.  In  1975, 
when  she  went  blind  and  needed  new 
skills,  there  was  no  training  available 
for  her  in  Alaska.  Rude  was  sent  to 
Seattle  for  cane  travel  and  other  blind 
skills.  When  she  came  back  to  Alaska, 
she  lobbied  for  a  quality,  in-state 
training  center.  According  to  Sandy 
Sanderson,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Alaska,  Rude 
"created"  the  center.  It  opened  in 
1977,  and  has  graduated  an  estimated  500 
students. 

When  Omvig  became  head  of  the  center 
in  October  1984,  it  was  a  small  opera- 
tion at  the  Alaska  Treatment  Center, 
serving   day    students    only.      The    1984 


Legislature,  through  the  efforts  of 
Louise  Rude,  had  allocated  $600,000  to 
build  a  four-student  residential  cot- 
tage. But  Omvig  used  the  money  to  pur- 
chase and  convert  a  five-unit  apartment 
building  into  an  eleven-student-live-in 
training  center.  Because  he'd  used  all 
the  money  to  get  a  building,  there  was 
no  money  left  for  furniture.  Donations 
up  to  $40,000  by  state  Lions'  clubs,  of 
which  Omvig  is  a  member,  furnished  the 
entire  center.  Eighteen  months  after  he 
arrived,  Omvig,  staff,  and  students 
moved   in. 

Located  in  a  quiet  Spenard  neighbor- 
hood, the  center  is  near  restaurants, 
bus  connections,  and  grocery  stores  — 
all  things  students  need  to  perfect 
their  blind  skills. 

On  a  recent  tour  of  the  center,  Omvig 
paused  in  front  of  the  exercise  room;  it 
reminded  him  of  a  fitness  regime  he  once 
instituted  at  the  Iowa  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Every  day  at  6:00  a.m.,  he 
and  the  other  residents  were  up  and 
exercising  before  breakfast.  That  took 
discipline,  and  discipline  is  a  part  of 
Omvig's  personal  philosophy. 

"You  have  to  learn  to  do  what  you 
don't  want  to  do  when  you  don't  want  to 
do  it,"  he  said.  "Then  you  can  do  what 
you  want  —  when  you  want  —  much 
easier." 

In  a  sentence,  that's  Jim  Omvig.  It 
is  the  underlying  fabric  of  his  life, 
and  of  life  at  the  Louise  Rude  Center 
for  Blind  Adults.  Omvig  cuts  no  slack 
for  himself,  and  none  for  his  students. 

"The  goal  here  is  to  get  equal  treat- 
ment and  equal  opportunity,"  he  said. 
"Not  handouts." 

The  Director:     Proving   the  Blind  Can 
Prosper 
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If  ever  there  was  a  role  model  suited 
to  his  task,  Jim  Omvig  is  the  man. 

Degeneration  of  his  retinas  caused  him 
to  go  blind  at  seventeen.  He  has  walked 
in  the  footsteps  of  every  student  at 
Alaska's  Louise  Rude  Center  for  Blind 
Adults,  where  he  works  as  director. 

First  you  deny  it.  Omvig  used  to  joke 
that  he  was  "just  a  little  hard  of 
seeing."  He  refused  to  use  the  word 
"blind." 

As  a  young  man  back  in  Iowa,  "People 
who  didn't  know  me  well  didn't  know  I 
couldn't  see.  If  I  went  into  someone's 
house  and  they  asked  me  to  have  a  seat, 
I'd  say,  'No,  thanks,  I've  been  sitting 
all  day.'  I  didn't  have  the  guts  to 
say,   'Yes,  Where's  the  chair?'" 

Before  his  eyesight  left  completely, 
he  earned  $1  an  hour  loading  butter  onto 
trucks  at  a  creamery.  At  the  Iowa 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  he  took 
classes  in  English  and  basic  education, 
but  he  also  studied  rug  weaving  — 
"things  blind  people  can  do."  Braille 
was  offered,  but  when  his  family  re- 
quested the  class  for  him,  teachers 
noted  he  could  still  read  large  print  — 
about  30  or  40  words  per  minute.  "Let 
him  be  sighted  as  long  as  he  can,"  Omvig 
remembers  them  saying. 

Students  didn't  learn  how  to  travel 
with  a  cane.  Sighted  students  led  blind 
students  aroung  the  tiny  town  in  which 
the  school  was  located.  Any  tours  of 
the  school  were  conducted  by  sighted 
students. 

"Nobody  would  have  said  it,  but  it  was 
implied  in  everything  at  the  school. 
The  blinder  you  are,  the  more  incompe- 
tent you  are." 

Today  he  refers  to  his  early  teachers 
as  "not  evil,  but  uneducated." 

Six  months  after  he  graduated,  Omvig 


went  completely  blind.  He  rejected  his 
future  as  a  rug  weaver  or  chair  caner, 
so  he  sat  in  his  parents'  house  for 
eight  years  doing  nothing. 

Then  the  revolution  came.  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  a  young  leader  of  the  blind, 
came  to  Iowa  and  revamped  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  Jernigan 's  phi- 
losophy was  that,  with  the  right  train- 
ing and  the  right  opportunities,  blind- 
ness can  be  reduced  to  a  nuisance. 

Jernigan  had  proved  it  true  for  him- 
self. Blind  at  an  early  age,  he'd  been 
the  product  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind.  At  graduation,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  law  school. 
A  rehabilitation  counselor  told  him  it 
wasn't  feasible  for  a  blind  person  to 
become  a  lawyer.  The  counselor  offered 
him  college  tuition  to  become  a  teacher, 
of  the  blind.  A  Tennessee  farm  boy, 
Jernigan  accepted.  But  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  philosophy.  After  college, 
he  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
eventually  becoming  head  of  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  finally,  he 
had  the  chance  to  prove  his  philosophy: 
Blindness  can  be  no  more  troublesome 
than  being  born  left-handed  in  a  right- 
handed  world.  To  make  it  work,  a  blind 
person  must  accept  blindness  and  learn 
alternative  ways  to  do  the  same  things 
sighted  people  do. 

Omvig  was  one  of  his  first  disciples. 
He  tells  of  their  first  encounter: 

Jernigan:     "Are  you  blind?" 

Omvig:  "No,  sir.  I'm  just  a  little 
hard  of  seeing." 

Jernigan:  How  many  fingers  am  I  hold- 
ing up?" 

Omvig  guessed  wrong. 

Jernigan:  You  are  blind.  How  old  are 
you?" 
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Omvig:     "Twenty -five." 
Jernigan:       "You've    got    another    50 
years  on  this  Earth.    What  are  you  gonna 
do?" 

Nobody  had  put  it  to  Omvig  quite  like 
that  before.  He  enrolled.  But  before 
he  moved  in,  he  tried  one  last,  desper- 
ate attempt  to  get  his  sight  back.  He 
laughs  about  the  foolishness  today. 

"I  had  an  aunt  who  went  to  this  chiro- 
practic clinic  in  South  Dakota.  She 
thought  they  were  miracle  workers.  She 
convinced  me  to  go  down  there  and  see  if 
they  could  help  me. 

"I  spent  every  dime  I  had.  And  I  got 
my  neck  rubbed.     It  felt  good." 

But  he  didn't  get  his  eyesight  back. 

"There  is  such  an  assumption  that  the 
only  way  you  can  truly  be  happy  and 
successful  is  with  sight.  I  had  my  last 
little  fling  at  trying  for  it." 

Then  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  civil 
rights  war  for  the  blind.  After  taking 
Braille,  cane  travel,  and  philosophy 
classes  at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  he  finished  a  political  science 
degree  and  enrolled  in  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law.  After  graduation,  it 
took  him  a  year  to  get  a  job.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  market  for  attorneys. 
Blind  attorneys,  that  is.  At  one  of  his 
firt  interviews,  the  hiring  attorney 
told  him: 

"We  hired  a  blind  attorney  here  once. 
It  didn't  work  out." 

Omvig  asked  to  be  judged  as  an  indi- 
vidual. "Hire  me,  and  if  I  don't  work 
out,  fire  me." 

No  progress.  On  his  way  out,  Omvig 
stopped  and  said: 

"Did  you  ever  hire  a  sighted  lawyer 
who  didn't  work  out?" 

Omvig  eventually  got  on  as  a  staff 
attorney    for    the   National    Labor   Rela- 


tions Board.  He  wanted  a  job  as  field 
investigator,  but  the  agency  was  only 
comfortable  giving  him  desk  work.  Omvig 
fought  until  he  got  that  field  job  in 
New  York  City. 

After  spending  several  years  traveling 
on  his  free  weekends  to  make  speeches 
for  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  Omvig  decided  he  had  to  go  into 
education  for  the  blind.  He  saw  one  too 
many  "sheltered  workshops  for  the 
blind,"  places  where  blind  people  were 
paid  as  little  as  25  cents  per  hour  to 
put  things  together  with  their  hands. 
Omvig  recalls  a  man  in  South  Dakota  who 
lamented  that  there  was  no  work  for  the 
blind  in  his  state,  "no  industry  that 
required  simple,  repetitive  tasks." 

The  clincher  for  Omvig  was  the  story 
of  a  former  schoolteacher  in  New  Hamp- 
shire who  wanted  to  go  back  into  the 
classroom  after  her  own  children  were 
grown.  She  had  become  blind  in  the 
interim.  But  a  rehabilitaton  counselor 
told  her  it  would  be  impossible. 
Instead,  the  counselor  had  in  mind  a 
sheltered  workshop  where  the  woman  could 
earn  $23  a  week  putting  together  small 
display  boxes  for  wristwatches.  When 
she  continued  to  push  for  a  teaching 
job,  she  was  told  point-blank:  "It 
would  hurt  little  sighted  children  to  be 
taught  by  a  blind  person." 

Omvig's  future  was  sealed.  On  a 
speech -making  trip  to  Alaska  two  years 
ago,  he  heard  that  the  directorship  of 
the  Louise  Rude  School  for  Blind  Adults 
was  open.    He  applied  and  got  the  job. 

I'm    Jeff.        I'm    blind.        That's    OK. 

Jeff  Dalman  is  bound  for  Whittier.  A 
little  before  eleven  in  the  morning,  he 
hops   on   the  People  Mover  to  downtown, 
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gets  off  at  the  Hill  Building,  and  heads 
toward  the  train  depot  several  blocks 
away. 

The  trip  is  a  test.  Jeff  wants  to 
prove  to  himself  that  being  blind  is  no 
more  than  a  minor  nuisance  in  his 
life.  .  .  . 

The  students  call  it  "termination" 
travel.  At  the  end  of  their  coursework 
at  the  Louise  Rude  Center  for  Blind 
Adults,  they  take  a  trip  alone  to  a  town 
they've  never  visited.  Relying  on  con- 
fidence and  skill,  Jeff  has  been  as- 
signed by  his  teachers  to  go  to  Whittier 
by  train.  He's  to  buy  some  fresh  hali- 
but for  a  dinner  back  at  the  center, 
mail  a  postcard  to  his  fellow  students, 
inquire  about  a  fishing  charter  from  the 
harbormaster,  and  have  himself  a  nice, 
sit-down  dinner.  At  day's  end,  he'll 
catch  the  train  back  to  Anchorage. 

Besides  carrying  the  white  cane,  he 
wears  black  sleep  shades.  Jeff  is 
legally  blind.  Without  the  shades  he 
still  sees  —  objects,  contrast  and 
color.  But  he  can't  see  detail  —  a 
street  sign  on  the  corner,  the  color  of 
a  person's  eyes.  To  read  the  words  in  a 
book,  he  must  hold  it  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  his  eyes.  His  teachers  call  that 
blind.  Forced  to  wear  sleep  shades,  he 
can't  pass  as  the  sighted  person  he's 
attempted  to  be  for  29  years.  With 
sleep  shades,  he  must  embrace  his 
blindness.   .   .   . 

"I  took  special  ed  classes  in  school 
—  Braille,  typing.  But  they  kicked  me 
out  of  Braille  class  for  reading  with  my 
eyes.  They  said  there 'd  be  tape  record- 
ers and  computers  in  the  future.  I 
wouldn't  need  the  Braille.".   .  . 

After  high  school  came  college  and 
work.  Jeff's  experiences  were  dis- 
couraging. 


"I  went  to  one  year  of  college  — 
Grace  College  in  Indiana.  I  tried  to  go 
as  a  visual  student,  using  reading  glas- 
ses and  trying  to  get  by  with  tape  re- 
corders. I  ended  up  with  a  1.8  (grade- 
point  average).  I  just  didn't  have  the 
tools  to  function  at  a  college  level. 

"My  family  had  come  to  Alasksa,   .   .  . 

College  loomed  again  when  a  friend 
called.  .  .,  trying  to  persuade  Jeff  to 
enroll  at  the  same  school  he  was  attend- 
ing. 

"That's  when  I  came  down  to  the 
(blind)  center,  to  see  if  they'd  de- 
veloped any  new  kind  of  glasses.  They 
said  they  didn't  have  any  glasses.  Then 
(one  of  the  teachers)  asked  me,  'Jeff, 
have  you  ever  considered  Braille?' 

"All  those  years.  .  .  to  have  to  deal 
with  this  again.'"  Ever  since  he'd  been 
kicked  out  of  Braille  classes  in  elemen- 
tary school,  Jeff  had  been  programmed  to 
compensate  for  his  poor  eyesight  and 
pass  as  a  sighted  person.  He  didn't 
like  the  thought  of  giving  that  up,  of 
declaring  himself  a  blind  person. 

"But  when  they  started  talking  about 
computers,  lights  went  on.  It  meant  the 
potential  to  open  new  areas;  my  mind 
raced  at  90  mph." 

Last  July,  Jeff  entered  the  Louise 
Rude  Center  for  Blind  Adults.  He  lived 
there  full  time,  taking  classes  in 
Braille,  cane  travel,  typing,  and  phi- 
losophy. Because  his  mother  had  already 
taught  him  how  to  cook,  he  tested  out  of 
the  home  economics  class. 

"Things  were  going  well.  I  was  ex- 
cited. I  thought,  'I'll  deal  with  this 
all  right.'" 

Until  he  had   to  live  blindness. 
"When  it  came  down  to  where  the  rubber 
meets  the  road,  I  hadn't  accepted  it.     I 
had  a  preconceived  notion  that  you're  OK 
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if    you    can    see.       They    were    saying, 
'You're  blind.'    Hey,  I  wasn't  either! 

"I  didn't  anticipate  carrying  a  cane 
and  wearing  sleep  shades.  I  could 
handle  the  Braille.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  cane,  it  was,   'Give  me  a  break!'" 

Mornings  were  spent  dreading  his  af- 
ternoon cane-travel  class:  "I  wondered 
what  kind  of  experience  I'd  have,  or  if 
I'd  be  rejected.    Or  pitied." 

He  began  to  leave  his  cane  home  when 
he  wasn't  in  class,  to  fabricate  excuses 
for  why  he  wasn't  making  progress. 

"I  thought,  'Hey,  I  only  wanted  to 
learn  Braille  to  get  to  college.'  (The 
instructors)  felt  like  it  isn't  learning 
Braille  that's  going  to  make  the  differ- 
ence. It's  learning  to  deal  with  your 
blindness." 

And  that's  what  Jeff  couldn't  do.  He 
worried  how  people  who  knew  him  as  a  guy 
with  poor  eyesight  and  glasses  would 
accept  him  as  a  blind  person.  Especial- 
ly, he  worried  about  his  peers  at 
church.  Would  they  think  of  him  as 
"less  than  a  human  being?" 

"It  finally  came  to  a  head  with  my 
dad.  He  said,  'Jeff,  all  your  life 
you've  dealt  with  visual  limitations. 
Being  called  Blind  Baby,  getting  turned 
down  for  dates,  jobs.  If  you're  ac- 
cepted, it's  because  you're  Jeff,  not 
because  you  can  see.' 

"I  had  long  meetings  with  Jim  (Omvig), 
Louise  (Eads)  and  Don  (Stiffler). 
Hours.  They  told  me  I  wasn't  facing  up 
to  my  blindess." 

He  tried   it  out  in  his  own  head. 
"OK    Jeff,    you're    blind.      You    still 
have  some  sight,  but  you're  blind." 

The  thought  of  it  scared  him  deep 
inside. 


"I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
looking  out.  I  kept  thinking,  'It's 
darkest  before  the  dawn.  It's  gonna 
break  here  pretty  soon.'" 

It  did.  After  a  sleepless  night  that 
had  followed  weeks  of  discussion  with 
his  parents  and  the  school  director, 
Jeff  chose  the  blind  center,  with  its 
aggressive  approach. 

"The  relief  came  when  I  finally  de- 
cided to  do  something,  to  finish  some- 
thing. I  said  this  is  the  way.  You 
have  to  go  for  it. 

"I  knew  I  was  a  leader  at  the  center. 
The  way  I  deal  with  the  cane  will  affect 
how  others  deal  with  the  cane. 

"After  that,  things  started  to  look 
up.  It's  something  someone  says  at  a 
point  in  time.  It's  pieces  of  a  puzzle. 
You're  there,  trying  to  get  the  frame, 
the  perspective.  The  more  pieces  you 
get  in,  the  more  you  can  see  what's 
going  on. 

"Like  barbecuing  steaks  with  your 
sleep  shades  on.  Or  the  first  time  you 
walk  to  Food  land  on  your  own.  Going  out 
on  cane  travel  and  not  getting  disori- 
ented. 

"Going  to  the  grocery  store  in  sleep 
shades.  At  first  it  was  'No  way!'  I've 
been  doing  this  as  a  sighted  person  all 
my  life.  But  then,  a  certain  something 
clicks.  I  can  do  this.  I  can  walk  to 
Foodland.  It's  those  little  things  that 
build  on  one  another.  Like  when  I  made 
an  omelet  for  20  people.  It  might've 
been  a  little  runny,  but  it  was  fine. 
Stuff  like  that  builds  confidence.".   .  . 

He's  now  able  to  say: 

"I'm  Jeff  Dalman.  I'm  blind.  That's 
OK." 
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TAPES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  DIABETICS 


(The  following  information  is  taken  from 
the  January -March,  1986,  newsletter  of 
the  Diabetic  Division  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.) 

TAPES 

Joslin  Diabetes  Tapes.  Available 
from:  Joslin  Tapes,  820  Statler  Office 
Building,  Boston,  MA  02116. 

Diabetes  '86,  quarterly  newsletter; 
Diabetes  in  the  News  on  Tape,  bimonthly 
newsletter.  Both  publications  should  be 
available  from  your  regional  library  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 

Diabetes  As  a  Way  of  Life,  by  T.  S. 
Damoski,  M.D.,  available  from  your  li- 
brary for  the  blind  and  physically  hand- 
icapped. 

Materials  and  Aids  for  the  visually 
Imparled  Diabetic,  listing  literature  in 
Braille      and      on      tape.  Write      to: 

National  Diabetes  Information  Clearing 
House,  Box  NDIC,  Bethesda,  MD  21205; 
phone:     301-468-2162. 

EQUIPMENT 

B-D  Magna  Guide.  Magnifies  scale  on 
syringe;  snaps  into  vial  to  allow  curved 
magnifying  surface  to  guide  needle  into 
vial.  Available  from:  Becton-Dickinson 
and  Company,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662; 
Order  H8290-008233. 

Insulgage  Syringe  Guide.    Sturdy  plas- 


tic gauge  that  slips  onto  the  plunger  of 
a  syringe  to  position  the  plunger  at  a 
specific      insulin      dosage.  Available 

from:  Meditec,  Inc.,  9485  E.  Orchard 
Drive,  Englewood,  CO  80220;  phone: 
303-771-4863. 

Click -Count  Syringe.  Measures  insulin 
by  making  audible  clicks  as  insulin  is 
drawn  up;   ejects  smoothly. 

Self  Blood  Glucose  Meter  with  Elec- 
tronic Voice.  Medicare  and  other  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers  will  usually 
cover  the  cost  of  this  device. 

For  more  information  about  the  syringe 
and  the  glucose  meter,  contact:  Orange 
Medical  Instruments,  3183  Airway  Avenue, 
Suite  F,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626;  phone: 
714-641-5836;  outside  California,  800- 
527-1151. 

SUPPORT  NETWORK 

The  members  of  the  Diabetic  Division 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
now  numbering  more  than  100  nationwide, 
will  furnish  information  and  answer 
questions  concerning  aids  and  appliances 
used  by  diabetics  for  continued  inde- 
pendence in  dealing  with  the  ramifica- 
tions of  diabetes.  Contact:  Karen  S. 
Mayry,  President,  NFB  Diabetic  Division, 
919  Main,  Suite  15,  Rapid  City,  SD 
57701. 
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ULDINE  THELANDER  DIES 

by  Ramona  Walhof 


Note  From  President  Jernigan:  This 
article  by  Ramona  Walhof  appeared  in  the 
June,  1986,  Gem  State  Milestones,  the 
newsletter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Idaho.  Uldine  Thelander 
was  certainly  a  respected  leader  of  the 
blind  of  Idaho  and  the  nation.  She  was 
also  greatly  loved  and  respected.  I 
first  met  her  in  the  1950's  at  Idaho 
conventions.  She  was  sensitive  and 
caring,  and  she  was  also  the  stabilizing 
force  and  center  of  strength  of  the 
Idaho  affiliate. 

Later,  when  the  Idaho  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  being  formed,  Uldine  and  I 
were  in  constant  communication.  No 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  her  to  make 
if  it  would  make  life  better  for  blind 
people.  Because  of  her  advocacy  for  the 
blind  even  though  she  was  a  state  em- 
ployee in  the  program  that  often  ex- 
ploited the  blind,  and  because  of  her 
strong  commitment  to  the  Federation,  she 
was  often  the  object  of  attacks  and 
criticism— but  she  never  wavered ;  she 
never  asked  for  recognition;  and  she 
never  even  considered  quitting.  Uldine 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and 
she  served  with  credit. 

She  was  my  close,  dear  friend,  and  I 
mourn  her  passing.  However,  she  led  a 
long,  full  life,  and  she  left  the  world 
better  than  she  found  it.  May  as  much 
be  said  of  all  of  us. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Idaho 


Statesman,  June  1,  1986: 

"Mrs.  Thelander,  a  retired  state  in- 
structor for  the  blind,  was  born  Uldine 
Jesse  Gartin  on  January  13,  1898,  at 
Jordan  Valley,  Oregon,  a  daughter  of 
James  Gilmore  Gartin  and  Ella  Woodruff 
Gartin.  The  family  lived  at  the  Soldier 
Creek  cattle  ranch  15  miles  south  of 
Jordan  Valley,  which  they  developed  from 
homesteads.  They  moved  to  Caldwell  in 
1905  where  her  father  was  in  business 
for  many  years. 

"She  graduated  from  Caldwell  High 
School  in  1916,  and  from  the  College  of 
Idaho  in  1920  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  She  was  a  school  teacher  at 
Sand  Creek  in  Ada  County,  and  at  Apple 
Valley.  She  completed  graduate  courses 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  from  1931  to 
1933,  and  at  Western  Reserve  University 
in  1944. 

"Mrs.  Thelander  was  the  first  home 
teacher  for  the  adult  blind  in  Idaho, 
and  as  an  instructor  for  the  Idaho  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance,  she 
traveled  throughout  the  state  for  more 
than  20  years  with  her  seeing  eye  dog, 
bringing  hope  and  encouragement  to  hun- 
dreds of  Idaho  blind  people.  She 
married  E.  Victor  Thelander  on  January 
12,  1964.    He  died   in  1971. 

"She  was  a  member  of  the  Worldwide 
Church  of  God,  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  (the 
national  honor  society  for  women  teach- 
ers), and  the  Gem  State  Blind;  was  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  for  an  adult  blind 
Bible  class  at  the  Christian  Church;  and 
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was  named  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1964  by 
the  Boise  Altrusa  Club. 

"She  was  appointed  to  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  in  1967  by 
Governor  Samuelson,  serving  until  1972. 
In  1973  she  was  awarded  a  special  Cer- 
tificate of  Recognition  by  Governor 
Andrus  at  the  dedication  of  the  Idaho 
School  and  Training  Center  for  the 
Blind.  She  served  as  President  of  the 
Gem  State  Blind;  as  President  of  the 
Idaho  Progressive  Society  for  the  Blind; 
as  Director  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind ;  and  as  President  of  the 
Western  Chapter.  In  1975  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Idaho  elected 
Mrs.  Thelander  President  Emeritus  for 
her  lifetime." 

The  obituary  in  the  Idaho  Statesman 
tells  us  some  interesting  things  about 
the  life  of  Uldine  Gartin  Thelander.  It 
does  not  convey  the  feelings  of  hundreds 
of  blind  persons  in  Idaho  and  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  state.  How  very  much  she 
did  for  all  of  us. 

Uldine  Gartin  completed  high  school 
struggling  to  read  the  materials  she 
wanted  to  learn  very  much.  She  was 
determined  to  have  an  education.  We 
believe  she  had  some  reader  service 
during  college.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  blind  persons  to  complete  college 
in  Idaho.  It  was  later  that  she  learned 
Braille,  largely  from  correspondence. 
Her  determination  carried  her  forward. 
It  would  be  informative  to  know  more 
about  those  early  years. 

Uldine's  work  for  the  blind  began  in 
earnest  during  the  193 O's.  It  was  then 
that  she  began  her  career  as  a  home 
teacher  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  It  was  also  then  that  she 
joined  the  organization  of  the  blind, 
first  formed    in  1935.     And   it  was   then 


that  she  got  her  first  dog  guide.  She 
must  have  traveled  to  New  Jersey  at  that 
time  (probably  alone)  by  bus  or  train, 
quite  an  undertaking  from  Idaho.  Thou- 
sands of  people  remember  the  lady  with 
the  dog  guide  traveling  by  bus  all  over 
this  state  to  help  other  blind  people— 
and  she  did  help.  She  helped  them  learn 
Braille,  as  well  as  travel  as  it  was 
done  at  the  time.  Hope  and  confidence 
were  what  blind  people  needed  most,  and 
Uldine  took  those  commodities  with  her 
everywhere  she  went. 

Who  was  in  a  better  position  to  know 
how  much  work  there  was  to  do  for  the 
blind?  There  was  far  more  than  one  or 
two  home  teachers  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish—and good  as  she  was,  Uldine  could 
not  do  it  all;   but  she  tried. 

Uldine  was  first  elected  President  of 
the  Gem  State  Blind  (now  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Idaho)  in 
1960.  In  1963  she  retired  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance.  In 
1964  she  married  a  former  student, 
victor  Thelander.  With  full  vigor  and 
the  help  of  her  husband,  Uldine 
Thelander  pursued  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eration. In  1967  she  led  the  little 
band  of  blind  people  who  went  to  the 
Capitol  every  day  to  talk  to  the  Legis- 
lature about  creating  a  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  And  they  did  it.  My  hus- 
band, Chuck,  met  her  in  1965.  Although 
retired,  she  taught  him  Braille,  and  as 
usual,  she  taught  him  hope  and  determi- 
nation. When  I  met  him  in  1967,  Chuck 
was  a  better  Federationist  than  I  was, 
and  he  credited  Uldine  Thelander  for 
guiding      him.  Mrs.     Thelander     was 

appointed  to  serve  on  the  board  of  the 
Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1967 
and  again  in  1969.  She  helped  to  build 
that    agency     she    worked    so    hard     to 
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create.  Also,  in  1967  and  again  in 
1969,  Uldine  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
She  never  overrated  her  accomplishments 
and  seemed  more  surprised  than  anyone 
else  at  this  election,  but  took  great 
pleasure  in  attending  National  Board 
meetings  and  reporting  back  to  the  NFB 
of  Idaho. 

At  seventy-three  she  retired  from  the 
Residency  of  the  NFBI  and  at  seventy - 
four  from  the  board  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  But  she  stayed  active  ad 
remained  a  leader.  In  1975  she  found 
the  man  who  could  truly  continue  her 
work  and  campaigned  to  see  that  Norman 
Gardner    was    elected    President    of    the 


National     Federation     of     the     Blind     of 
Idaho.     She  made  the  right  choice. 

The  greatest  measure  of  love  and  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  Thelanders  when 
the  NFBI  established  the  Vic  and  Uldine 
Thelander  Award  to  honor  our  leader  and 
to  honor  those  others  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  blind. 
The  award  has  meant  much  to  all  those 
who  have  received  it,  from  Senator  Frank 
Church  to  Frank  Smith.  With  its  presen- 
tation, we  renew  our  commitment  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  .  Uldine  Gartin 
Thelander. 

She  will  live  forever  in  the  history 
books  of  the  progress  of  the  blind  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  knew  her. 


AUDREY  TAIT  DIES 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


On  Wednesday,  June  18,  1986,  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  at  the  National 
Center  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore  pre- 
paring for  the  upcoming  NFB  convention 
when  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Diane 
McGeorge.  She  told  me  that  she  had  just 
learned  of  the  death  of  Audrey  Tait, 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Nevada,  on  Monday  night, 
June  16.  Of  course,  I  had  known  for 
over  a  year  that  Audrey  was  gravely  ill 
with  cancer,  but  the  news  was  still  a 
shock.  It  stirred  memories  and  called 
up  scenes  from  the  past. 

I  first  met  Audrey  in  1954.  The  rea- 
son was  the  death  of  our  Nevada  Presi- 


dent, Marion  Keele.  The  affiliate  was 
weak  and  struggling,  and  Dr.  tenBroek 
sent  me  to  meet  with  the  members  to 
assess  the  situation  and  help  put  things 
together. 

How  very  long  ago  all  of  that  seems  to 
me  now.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  ridden  on  an  airplane.  The  funeral 
was  held  at  the  Mormon  Church  in  Las 
Vegas.  The  Bishop  and  I  shared  the 
pulpit,  and  both  uf  us  gave  our  message 
to  the  assembled  congregation. 

After  the  funeral  the  leaders  of  the 
affiliate  and  I  met  in  my  hotel  room  to 
talk  about  the  future.  Almost  all  of 
those  who  met  with  me  that  day  are  now 
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gone.  Of  the  entire  group  Audrey  stood 
out  as  the  stabilizing  force.  Before  I 
flew  back  to  California,  our  friendship 
was  firmly  established,  and  it  continued 
without  interruption  until  the  day  of 
Audrey's  death. 

Throughout  the  mid-1950's  I  made  many 
trips  to  Nevada  to  help  build  the  affil- 
iate. Audrey  was  always  present  and 
always  working.  We  went  by  car  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Reno  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
state  many  times.  Whether  it  was 
meeting  in  the  home  of  a  newly  found 
person  in  the  evening  or  pushing  a  car 
on  an  icy  morning,  Audrey  was  always 
there— always  doing  her  part.  We 
organized  a  chapter  in  Reno,  traveled  to 
every  part  of  the  state  to  recruit  mem- 
bers, and  strengthened  the  Las  Vegas 
Chapter. 

By  1956  the  Federation  had  become 
strong  enough  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
determining  how  programs  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  should  operate.  Rehabili- 
tation for  the  blind  was  part  of  the 
general  rehabilitation  agency,  and  we 
wanted  to  separate  it  into  the  Welfare 
Department.  It  was  a  tough  battle  (both 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  Governor's 
office),  but  we  got  the  job  done. 

On  a  Sunday  night  (yes,  it  was  really 
Sunday)  I  sat  with  Audrey  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  affiliate  in  the  Senate 
chamber  to  push  the  bill  over  the  top. 
We  were  sitting  immediately  behind  cer- 
tain key  senators,  and  they  kept  sug- 
gesting to  us  that  they  would  like  to 
help  but  that  it  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  get  the  bill  passed.  We 
indicated  that  we  intended  to  stay  and 
that  we  had  faith  that  they  would  find  a 
means  of  doing  what  needed  to  be  done. 
They  did,  and  there  was  tremendous  joy 
in  our  group.     I  went  out  into  the  hall 


of  the  State  Capitol  and  called  the 
Governor  at  his  mansion  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  him.  You  could  do  things 
like  that  in  Nevada  in  those  days.  By 
that  time  the  Governor  was  our  friend, 
and  the  passage  of  our  bill  was  a  shared 
triumph. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  fifties  and 
into  the  mid-1960's  our  Nevada  affiliate 
was  extremely  strong.  Audrey  was  its 
President,  and  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
tors worked  with  us  to  create  what  be- 
came the  model  programs  for  the  blind  of 
that  day.  From  the  time  in  the  mid- 
fifties  when  we  got  the  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  separated  from  the 
general  rehab  agency  and  established  in 
the  Welfare  Department,  our  recommenda- 
tions concerning  who  should  be  director 
of  the  agency  had  been  followed.  The 
system  worked  well  until  1965. 

It  was  at  the  national  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1965  that  Audrey 
and  some  of  the  other  Nevada  leaders 
asked  me  if  I  had  recommendations  as  to 
who  might  be  appointed  state  director  in 
Nevada  since  a  change  was  to  be  made.  I 
told  them  that  we  did  not  have  any  Fed- 
erationists  at  the  time  that  I  thought 
were  both  ready  and  available,  but  they 
wanted  to  find  somebody  who  would 
approach  the  agency  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  blind  consumer— so  we 
searched  our  minds  and  considered  second 
and  third  choices.  Unfortunately  we 
decided  to  recommend  the  man  who  now 
holds  the  position,  Mervin  Flander.  Not 
only  would  he  not  have  been  appointed 
without  Audrey's  support— he  would 
probably  never  even  have  known  of  the 
vacancy.  As  the  summer  and  fall  pro- 
gressed, Flander  was  the  soul  of  cordi- 
ality, and  yes,  obsequiousness  to 
Audrey.     She  was  state  President,  and  he 
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wanted  the  job  as  director  of  the  agen- 
cy.   At  the  time  we  thought  he  was  sin- 
cere. 

When  he  was  hired,  Audrey  and  the 
other  members  of  the  affiliate  rejoiced 
and  did  everything  they  could  to  support 
and  bolster  him.  No  sooner  was  Flander 
entrenched  than  he  turned  on  the  affili- 
ate and  on  Audrey  personally.  He  fired 
her  husband  John,  who  was  working  as  a 
supervisor  in  the  program  at  the  time, 
and  he  did  everything  he  could  to  down- 
grade the  agency  and  hurt  the  reputation 
of  the  Taits. 

To  John  and  Audrey  it  was  a  discourag- 
ing situation.  They  had  spent  effort 
and  time  and  had  put  their  reputation  on 
the  line  to  bring  Flander  to  Nevada,  and 
how  he  was  trying  to  destroy  them.  As 
the  years  went  by,  the  Federation  in 
Nevada  took  heavy  blows,  but  the  Taits 
never  wavered.  They  kept  Federationism 
alive  in  the  state  and  did  what  they 
could  to  see  that  the  blind  had  opportu- 
nity and  hope  for  the  future.  They 
built  a  Center  in  Las  Vegas  and  made  it 
a  focal  point  for  Federation  activity  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

I  attended  the  1983  Nevada  convention 
in  Las  Vegas,  and  while  I  was  there,  I 
visited    the    Center.       John    and    Audrey 


showed  it  to  me  with  pride.  They  were 
soon  to  open  a  new  addition,  and  they 
were  planning  new  programs  and  activi- 
ties. Of  course,  it  had  been  discourag- 
ing to  them  when  in  the  mid-1960's  they 
saw  the  state  programs  they  had  worked 
to  build  subverted  and  ruined,  but  they 
built  again— and  this  time  with  private 
means  and  beyond  the  reach  of  influence 
peddling  and  state  custodialism. 

The  influence  of  John  and  Audrey  has 
been  felt  beyond  the  borders  of  Nevada. 
In  the  NFB  Civil  War  of  the  late  1950's 
they  were  rock  solid— quiet  and  unassum- 
ing but  unshakable.  Audrey  served  on 
the  national  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  always  a  con- 
structive force. 

I  grieve  at  the  passing  of  Audrey 
Tait.  She  was  not  a  brilliant  speech 
maker;  she  had  no  great  literary  talent; 
but  she  was  warm  and  honest  and  sin- 
cere—and she  knew  right  from  wrong  and 
how  to  keep  her  word  and  who  her  friends 
were.  I  am  sure  that  John  will  carry  on 
in  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Nevada  affiliate,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  (as  Audrey  did)  give  it  his  best. 
Both  the  Federation  as  an  organization 
and  I  as  an  individual  are  poorer  for 
the  loss  of  Audrey  Tait. 
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(The  following  three  recipes  are  sub- 
mitted by  Louise  Anderson,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Ohio.) 

FAMOUS  OATMEAL  COOKIES 

3/4  cup  vegetable  shortening 

1  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

1/2  cup  granulated  sugar 

1  egg 

1/4  cup  water 

1  cup  raisins 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  cups  oats,  uncooked 

1  cup  all-purpose  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt  (optional) 

1/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Mix  ingredients  well.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  on  ungreased  cookie  sheet  for  12 
to  15  minutes. 


CHOCOLATE  CHIP  COOKIES 

2/3  cup  soft  shortening 
2/3  cup  soft  margarine 
1  cup  packed  brown  sugar 

1  cup  granulated  sugar 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 
2  eggs 


3  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Mix  well  all  ingredients  in  bowl.  Add 
one  16 -ounce  package  of  chocolate  chips. 
Roll  balls  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  on 
a  cookie  sheet.  Bake  at  350  degrees  8 
to  10  minutes.    Makes  about  5  dozen. 


CINNAMON  PUDDING  CAKE 

COMBINE: 

1-3/4  cups  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

1-1/2  cups  water  (cold) 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  oleo 

Bring  to  a  boil  and  cool 

SIFT  TOGETHER: 

2  cups  flour 

2   teaspoons  baking  powder 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

CREAM  TOGETHER: 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  oleo 

1  cup  sugar 

Add  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  1 
cup  of  milk— beginning  and  ending  with 
dry  ingredients.  Spread  into  pan.  Pour 
brown  sugar  mixture  over  batter.  Bake 
at  350  degrees  for  35   to  40  minutes. 


******************** 


******************** 
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(Jim  and   Sharon  Omvig— now  of  Alaska- 
submit  the  following  recipes.) 

CHICKEN  WITH   SHERRY   SAUCE 

by  Jim  Omvig 

6  large  chicken  breasts  (browned) 

Place  these  in  crock  pot— salt  and 
pepper.  Mix  in  bowl  then  pour  over 
chicken  the  following:  1  can  French 
onion  soup,  1  can  cheddar  cheese  soup,  1 
large  carton  sour  cream,  1/2  cup  sherry, 
1  can  drained  mushroom  stems  and  pieces. 
Cook  in  crock  pot  on  low  10  to  12  hours. 
Ladle  sauce  over  cooked  noodles  or  rice. 

This  is  Jim's  own  recipe;  it  is  deli- 
cious and  easy.  Actually,  it  is  quite 
an  elegant  dish  for  guests— Sharon 
Omvig. 


RICE   PUDDING 


by  Sharon  Omvig 

1  cup  uncooked  rice 
8  cups  milk 
4  teaspoons  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Heat  4  cups  milk  in  heavy  pan.  Add 
rice.  As  this  thickens,  add  other  4 
cups  of  hot  milk.  Cook  2  to  2-1/2  hours 
(time  may  vary).  Stir  frequently.  Add 
sugar  and  salt.  Pour  into  serving  dish 
and  cover  with  cream  sauce.  Keep  warm. 
Just  before  serving,  pour  melted  butter 
over  top.  Dot  with  raisins  (raisins 
should  be  boiled  a  moment  so  they  are 
plump),  and  sprinkle  generously  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon. 

CREAM  SAUCE: 

Heat  2-1/2  cups  cream  in  a  skillet. 
Add  thickening  made  of  4  tablespoons 
flour  and  1/2  cup  milk.  Add  1  teaspoon 
salt. 


******************** 


******************** 


******************** 


******************** 


NUTTY  NOODLE  CANDY 

by  Gene  Parker 

(Gene  Parker  of  Mississippi— than  whom 
there  is  no  better  cook— sends  the  fol- 
lowing recipe.) 


1  12 -ounce  package  chocolate  chips 


1   12 -ounce  package  butterscotch  chips 
1  5 -ounce  can  chow  mein  noodles 
1  cup  peanuts  (salted  or  unsalted) 

In  2 -quart  saucepan  melt  chips  over 
medium  heat.  Add  noodles  and  peanuts. 
Stir  until  noodles  and  peanuts  are 
coated.  Drop  by  spoonful  on  wax  paper. 
Let  set  for  about  2  hours. 


******************** 


******************** 
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**New  Jersey  Convention: 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  New  Jersey 
was  held  Saturday,  May  31,  1986,  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  following  people  were 
elected  to  office:  President,  Florence 
Blume;  First  Vice  President,  Jim  Sofka; 
Second  Vice  President,  Al  Calvenelli; 
Secretary,  Ed  Lewinson;  and  Treasurer, 
Ken  Gould.  Mary  Beth  Nugent  and  Albert 
Alexy  were  elected  to  two-year  board 
terms,  and  John  Dragona  and  Mel  Loebel 
are  holdover  board  members  with  a  year 
still  remaining  on  their  terms.  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  convention  a  new 
South  Jersey  Chapter,  which  is  centered 
in  Camden,  was  organized.  The  President 
of  the  new  chapter  is  Ever  Lee  Haley  of 
Maple  Shade. 

**New  Baby: 

New  York  City  Federationists  Charles 
and  Jody  Hamberger  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son  Charles  William  at  11:56  p.m., 
April  23,  1986.  He  was  twenty-one 
inches  long  and  weighed  eight  pounds, 
three  ounces.  Charles  Hamberger  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  New  York  at  the 
1985  New  York  convention  last  fall. 

♦♦Award: 

The  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  Cosmo- 
politan Club  recently  bestowed  on  Karen 
Mayry  (President  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  South  Dakota)  the 
Cosmopolitan  International  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award.  Karen  writes:  "It 
is  a  beautiful  plaque,  which  now  hangs 
in  our  NFB  of  South  Dakota  office.  I 
felt  very  honored." 


♦♦LOC-TOK  30: 

Beth    and   Ray   Graber,   Federationists 
from  Kansas,  send  the  following: 

"Experience  the  quality.  Relaxing 
entertainment  with  the  rich  sounds  of 
stereo  music  and  active  involvement  with 
talking  books  on  cassette  tapes.  Cre- 
ative Scientific  Services  proudly  an- 
nounces the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
sound  design  and  function:  The  LOC-TOK 
30.  This  stereo  unit  gracefully  per- 
forms the  multiple  functions  of  a  so- 
phisticated component  system  plus  the 
LOC-TOK  30  plays  and  records  speech  and 
music,  full  and  half  speed,  in  regular 
stereo  and  the  4 -track  format  of  the 
NLS/LOC  talking  books  on  tape.  Fea- 
tures: auto  reverse/auto  stop;  5-element 
graphic  equalizer;  detachable  2 -way 
speaker  units  (4-speaker  system) ;  4-band 
tuner  (AM,  SW  1,  SW  2,  FM) ;  jacks:  MIC, 
2  external  speakers,  2  AUX  IN,  PHONES; 
power  source:  AC  120V/ 2 20V,  50/60  Hz,  DC 
12V  (8  "D"  batteries);  power  output:  2 
watts  per  channel;  general  dimensions: 
22  inches  by  7  inches  by  7  inches;  ap- 
proximate weight:  10  pounds.  Experience 
the  flexibility  of  your  own  stereo  sys- 
tem that  plays  and  records  at  full  and 
half  speed,  with  full  quality  sound  in 
either  mode.  For  more  details,  contact 
Graber  Aids  and  Appliances,  P.O.  Box 
13228  100  Beach,  Edwards ville,  Kansas 
66113,  913-441-4427.  Price  per  unit  is 
$200  delivered.  For  cassette  instruc- 
tions add  $1.  Payment  must  accompany 
order." 

♦♦Perkins  Wanted: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"I  wish  to  advertise  for  a  used 
Perkins  Brailler  to  buy.  Anyone  wishing 
to  sell  a  Perkins  Brailler  can  write  me: 
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(Margaret  Carter,  Route  4  Box  35, 
Athens,  Alabama  35611)  advising  me  of 
their  price  and  their  address." 

**Elected: 

At  the  April,  1986,  meeting  of  the 
Metro  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Minnesota 
the  following  were  elected:  Judy 
Sanders,  President;  Tim  Aune,  First  Vice 
President;  Mary  Hartle,  Second  Vice 
President;  Deborah  Cornills,  Secretary; 
and  Donna  Jorgenson,  Treasurer. 


**How  Now,  Brown  Cow: 

The   following   is   taken  from  a  letter 
from  John  Taylor  dated  May  2,  1986: 

"Dear  Friend: 

"This  year's  United  Blind  of  Iowa 
state  convention  is  approaching  rapid- 
ly... Delegates  will  consider  joint 
merger  resolution  dealing  with  UBI  and 
the  Iowa  Council  of  the  Blind  joining 
together  in  one  organization  to 
strengthen  and  unify  both  groups- 
Affiliation  with  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind  also  will  be  considered." 
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During  the  year  of  1984  I  served  as 
the  public  relations  officer  for  our 
chapter.  I  have  enclosed  two  proclama- 
tions that  our  Mayor  signed  during  1984. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  any  mayor 
of  Brockton  ever  proclaimed  a  month  as 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Month. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  have  this  done 
again  next  year. 

**P.  S.: 

Many  things  must  be  seen  in  perspec- 
tive to  be  understood.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  a  number  of  state  agencies  for 
the  blind  informed  clients  and  others  of 
the  scholarships  being  given  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  was  one  such  agency. 
It  sent  a  letter  to  blind  college  stu- 
dents: 

State  of  New  Jersey 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

and  Visually  Impaired 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

March  3,  1986 


**Birds  of  a  Feather: 

The  preceding  miniature  was  written 
before  the  convention  of  the  United 
Blind  of  Iowa.  Word  has  now  reached  us 
that  the  UBI  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  Contrary 
to  the  classical  notions  of  entropy, 
time  has  a  way  of  sorting  things  out  in 
an  orderly  manner,  like  being  attracted 
to  like.  In  other  words,  birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together. 

♦♦Proclamations: 

Martel  Silba,  a  member  of  the  Brockton 
Chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  writes: 


Dear  College  Student: 

Enclosed  pleased  find  notification  of 
several  scholarships  available  to  Blind/ 
Visually  Impaired  students  through  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
application  procedures  are  self-explana- 
tory. I  hope  you  will  avail  yourself  of 
this  opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
Mr.  Thomas  Duffy 

P.  S.  The  American  Council  for  the  Blind 
also  is  sponsoring  scholarships  for 
legally  blind  persons  who  have  been 
admitted    to  Academic,  Vocational,  Tech- 
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nical,    or    professional    training   programs 
at   the   post-secondary    level.      Applica- 
tions  must   be   postmarked    before   April, 
1986.      Please   call    toll    free   800-424- 
8666. 

**Barred  from  Theaters: 

The  New  Beacon,  a  publication  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  England,  reports  as  follows 
in  its  October,  1985,   issue: 

"Government  plans  to  curb  the  admis- 
sion of  disabled  people  to  cinemas  have 
been  criticized  by  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Draft  govern- 
ment guidance  to  local  authorities 
licensing  cinemas  proposes  that  blind 
people  and  most  people  in  wheelchairs 
should  not  be  let  into  cinemas  unless 
they  have  a  nondisabled  companion. 
'Such  a  move  would  set  back  progress  by 
many  years,'  says  Ian  Bruce,  Director- 
General  of  the  RNIB.  'Blind  people  fear 
it  could  be  the  start  of  treating  them 
as  people  who  ought  to  stay  cut  off  at 
home  and  not  venture  out  on  their  own.'" 


member  of  the  NFB  of  Louisiana." 

**New  Baby: 

Mr.  Gerstenberger,  Director  of  Job 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind  (JOB),  has 
his  own  particular  way  of  writing 
Miniatures  about  new  babies.  Here  is  an 
example: 

While  some  folks  will  remember  1986  as 
the  year  the  state  of  Texas  celebrated 
its  sesquicentennial,  Federationists  Jim 
and  Julie  Shaffer  of  Austin  undoubtedly 
will  recall  1986  as  the  year  their  son 
Kevin  Scott  came  into  the  world. 
Evidently  Kevin  Scott  knew  there  was 
some  sort  of  celebration  planned  for  the 
year  because  he  made  his  appearance 
early  in  1986— at  9:15  a.m.  on  January 
24.  He  weighed  eight  pounds,  five  and 
one-half  ounces. 


**Airlines  and   Indigestion: 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
at  the  National  Center  for  the  Blind. 
She  writes: 


**Mail  Order  Business: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

L.  J.  Granger,  Route  1,  Box  139, 
Ragley,  Louisiana  70657,  writes:  "I  have 
just  started  a  small  mail  order  business 
and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  run 
the  following  in  the  Monitor  Miniatures 
column.  For  sale:  Porcelain  over  steel 
7-piece  cookware  set  with  flower  design- 
and  stainless  steel  rims  with  flameguard 
handles.  Includes  1-1/2  quart  saucepan 
with  cover,  2-1/2  quart  saucepan  with 
cover,  4-1/2  quart  dutch  oven  with 
cover,  and  9-1/2  inch  skillet.  Dutch 
oven  cover  fits  skillet.  Price  $59.95. 
Shipping   is    included    in  price.      I  am  a 


If   it  only  happened   once,    it  might  not 

matter. 
If    it    happened    twice,    we    might    turn 

away— 
But    every    time   we    board    an    airplane 

we're  assigned  a  seat, 
Then  told  we  cannot  stay. 

They  say,  "You'll  have  to  move. 
It's  safety,  don't  you  know. 
You're  not  the  one  we're  specially 
worried  about  though." 

"You're  blind,  so  you  don't  matter." 
So  we're  told. 

We  say,  "listen  up,  you  airlines. 
Your  words  are  wrong  and  very  old." 
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"We're    not    poison.      We're    not    fragile. 
We're    not    stupid.      We   are   as    able   as 

anyone  to  get  around. 
If    the    plane's    in    trouble,  we're   quite 

as  helpful 
As    anyone    else    that    you    might    have 

found. 

"Some  day  you  will   find    that  you  have 

made  an  error. 
We'll    still    be    here;    on    that    you    can 

bet. 
In  your  red   face  and   shame  we'll  greet 

you. 
And  rest  assured  we  won't  forget." 

♦♦Georgia  Convention: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Georgia  held  its  annual  convention 
May  17,  1986,  in  Atlanta.  The  following 
people  were  elected  to  office:  Ehab 
Yamini,  President;  Max  Parker,  Vice 
President;  Tyrone  Palmer,  Second  Vice 
President;  Everett  Wood,  Secretary; 
Norris  Curtis,  Treasurer;  Clarence 
Green,  2-year  board  member;  Angie 
Mincey,  2-year  board  member;  Earnest 
Robins,  1-year  board  member;  and  Pattie 
Dale,  1-year  board  member. 

♦♦Image  Building: 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  John  Beaulieu,  President  of  the 
NFB  of  Nashoba  Valley,  Massachusetts: 

"The  Mayors  of  the  two  major  cities  of 
the  Nashoba  Valley  have  proclaimed  May 
15-22  as  White  Cane  Week.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  at  least  one  radio  sta- 
tion (WEIM)  in  Fitchburg  has  publicized 
the  fact.  As  you  can  see,  our  word 
continues  to  reach  out." 

♦♦A  Guide  to  Dog  Guide  Schools: 
We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 


lowing announcement: 

"The  Baruch  College  Guide  Dog  Book 
Fund  announces  the  publication  of  A_ 
Guide  to  Guide  Dog  Schools  in  both  print 
and  cassette  form.  Written  by  Edwin 
Eames,  Toni  Ann  Gardiner,  and  Avrama 
Gingold,  this  book  describes  the  ten 
operational  guide  dog  schools  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  schools,  basic  issues  related  to 
getting  a  guide  dog  are  explored. 

"You  can  obtain  a  copy  of  A  Guide  to 
Guide  Dog  Schools  in  print  form  for 
$5.00  or  in  cassette  form  for  $3.50. 
Checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made 
payable  to:  Baruch  College  Guide  Dog 
Book  Fund.  No  other  form  of  payment 
will  be  accepted.  Orders  should  be  sent 
to:  Professor  Edwin  Eames,  Box  511, 
Baruch  College,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10010." 

♦♦Honored: 

Priscilla  Ferris,  President  of  the  NFB 
of  Massachusetts,  was  recently  honored 
for  her  work  with  Girl  Scouts.  As  re- 
ported  in  the  May   14,  1986,  Spectator: 

"The  Plymouth  Bay  Girl  Scout  Council 
held  its  25th  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
Westport  High  School  in  Westport  on  May 
1.  Three  of  the  4,400  adult  volunteers 
in  the  Council  were  recognized  as  the 
'Outstanding  Girl  Scout  Adults'  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  The  award 
is  the  highest  honor  given  to  adults. 

"The  three  adults  recognized  were 
Priscilla  Ferris  of  Somerset,  Elizabeth 
Sanford  of  Swansea,  and  Carole  Duhamel 
of  Brockton.... In  all,  there  are  76 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  communities 
that  are  served  by  the  Plymouth  Bay  Girl 
Scout  Council." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Jernigan 
commenting  on   the  award   Priscilla  said: 
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"For  many  years  I  have  been  a  part  of 
the  Girl  Scout  movement  in  our  country. 
I  feel  that  the  youth  of  today  are  our 
most  important  asset  for  the  future. 
This  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about  our 
Parents  Committees." 

**Elected: 

On  May  7,  1986,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Greater  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Inc.,  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  board  members:  Pres- 
ident, Tom  Cotter;  First  Vice  President, 
Millie  Hilliard;  Second  Vice  President, 
Karen  Glazebrook;  Recording  Secretary, 
Tom  Fletcher;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Gerald  DiFranza;  Treasurer,  Frances 
Glassman;  Sergeant-At-Arms,  Ethyl 
Barnard;  Lay  Members,  Dolf  Cenci  and 
Philomena  Pepe.  These  officers  and 
board  members  were  elected  for  one -year 
terms.  The     chapter     also     elected 

trustees    Millie    Hilliard,    Ethyl    Barnard, 
and  Craig  Zdankowski  for  two-year  terms. 

♦♦Recovered  and  Employed: 

Carol  Clark  (President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blind  Secretaries  and 
Transcribers,  one  of  the  leaders  of  our 
Missouri  affiliate,  and  a  board  member 
of  our  Kansas  City  Chapter)  reports  that 
she  is  out  of  the  hospital  and  recovered 
from  surgery  to  remove  a  tumor  from  her 
tear  duct.  Late  in  April,  shortly  be- 
fore her  surgery,  Carol  obtained  a  job 
as  a  secretary  at  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind.  Carol's  recovery  was  rapid; 
she  was  back  at  work   in  mid -May. 

♦♦Wheels,  Wings,  and  Water: 

In  late  May  we  received  the  following 
news  release  in  the  National  Office: 

Life-long  Waite  Park,  Minnesota,  resi- 
dent  Andy   Virden  will    serve    as    Parade 


Grand  Marshal  of  the  1986  Wheels,  Wings, 
and  Water  Festival  parade  on  Saturday, 
July  12,  the  third  day  of  the  four-day 
celebration  lasting  July  10-13. 

Born  in  1927,  Virden  has  been  blind 
since  the  age  of  12.  He  attended  St. 
Cloud  Public  School's  Sight-Saving 
Department  at  the  old  Franklin  Grade 
School  and  eventually  graduated  from 
Tech  High  School  in  1946.  Virden  grad- 
uated from  St.  Cloud  State  University  in 
1950  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  history  and  social  science. 

Virden  was  the  first,  and  is  current- 
ly, President  of  the  Central  Minnesota 
Chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  He  has  served  on  the  State 
Board  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  is  former  President  of  the  Waite 
Park  Boosters,  and  is  currently  serving 
on  their  Board.  He  is  a  member  of 
Zardetti  Knights  of  Columbus  Council 
5548,  where  he  has  served  on  a  number  of 
committees,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Way  Board  of  Directors  for  six 
years. 

Virden  was  the  1977  SertomaMan  of  the 
Year  and  was  Grand  Marshal  of  Waite 
Park's  Spass  Tag  Days  in  1981.  The 
Wheels,  Wings,  and  Water  Festival  is  a 
summer  celebration  in  the  St.  Cloud  area 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Cloud  Area  Festival 
Association. 

♦♦God,  Where  Are  You: 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
in  the  National  Office: 

"Dear  Mr.  Jernigan: 

"Many  members  of  your  organization 
have  learned  how  to  cope  with  some  of 
life's  most  difficult  situations.  They 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  and  expertise 
that   perhaps    they  would    like   to  share 
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with  others.  Certainly,  many  people  are 
interested  in  knowing  some  of  their 
thoughts  and  techniques  in  not  only 
surviving  but  in  being  able  to  continue 
to  function  as  contributing  and  vital 
human  beings.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
making  that  transfer  of  information 
possible. 

"I  am  currently  writing  a  self-help 
book  on  how  to  cope  with  tragedy.  In 
particular,  I  am  interested  in  how  peo- 
ple are  able  to  face  injustice  (human  or 
other)  and  still  retain  a  belief  in  a 
just  God.  The  title  of  the  book  is  God, 
Where  Are  You  Now  That  I  Need  You. 

"I  was  hoping  that  you  could  help  me 
by  placing  a  small  item  in  your  news- 
letter or  other  form  of  communication 
that  would  ask  your  members  to  get  in 
touch  with  me  if  they  wish  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Anonymity  is  guaranteed.  They 
may  contact  me  at  my  synagogue  address: 
Rabbi  Joshua  Berkowitz,  1244  North  Main 
Street,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
06117. 

"Because  of  the  limited  resources 
given  to  me  by  my  publisher  and  the  need 
to  conserve  time,  I  will  be  able  to 
interview  only  those  members  who  live  in 
the  Northeast." 

♦♦Vermont  Convention: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Vermont  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Burlington  May  2-3,  1986.  The  following 
people  were  elected  to  office:  Pearl 
Duval,  President;  Gwen  Evans,  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Dot  Wheel,  Treasurer;  Ellen 
Norton,  Secretary;  Barbara  Delphia, 
Board  Member ;  and  Michael  Richman  Board 
Member. 

♦♦Hospital  Dog  Guide  Policy: 
We  are    informed   by  Ross  C.  Todd  of 


Beckley,  West  Virginia,  that  the  follow- 
ing statement  constitutes  the  policy 
toward  dog  guides  which  is  in  effect  at 
the  Raleigh  General  Hospital  in  Beckley: 

"1)  Seeing  eye  dogs  accompanying  a 
blind  visitor  will  be  permitted  in  the 
hospital  lobby  area  but  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  patient  floor  or  in  pa- 
tient rooms. 

"2)  The  visitor  will  be  assisted  by 
hospital  personnel  and  taken  via  wheel- 
chair to  the  patient's  room  where  they 
are  going  to  visit. 

"3)  If  the  visitor  is  unaccompanied 
and  there  is  no  one  to  remain  with  the 
seeing  eye  dog  in  the  lobby,  call 
Security  and  a  security  man  will  remain 
with  the  dog. 

"4)  In  all  instances  such  visitors 
should  be  treated  courteously  and  po- 
litely. 

"If  you  should  have  any  questions 
regarding  the  above  or  if  you  should  be 
faced  with  the  situation  which  may  pre- 
sent some  extenuating  circumstances  or 
potential  embarrassment  to  the  hospital, 
notify  the  nursing  supervisor  and  ad- 
ministrator on  call  duty." 

♦♦New  Baby: 

Dave  and  Debbie  Robinson  announce  the 
arrival  at  11:02  p.m.  June  3,  1986,  of 
their  son  Daniel  Wallace.  He  weighed 
nine  pounds,  seven  ounces,  and  was 
twenty  and  one -half  inches  long.  Dave 
is  Director  of  Radio  Talking  Book 
Services,  Inc.,  which  serves  southwest 
Iowa  and  most  of  Nebraska  and  is  located 
in  Omaha.  Dave  is  also  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Nebraska. 

♦♦Identifies  Voice: 
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The  following  item  appears  in  the  May 
20,  1986,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner; 

Blind  Man  Sees  Justice  Done 

He  Identifies  Voice  of  Woman 
Who  Robbed  Him;   She's  Jailed 

In  the  first  case  of  its  kind  in  Cali- 
fornia legal  history,  a  robber  has  been 
convicted  on  a  blind  man's  recollection 
of  her  voice. 

Cray  Burdette,  37,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years  in  state  prison  yesterday 
for  stealing  a  radio  from  a  blind  man  in 
Compton  last  October. 

The  blind  victim,  58-year-old  Willie 
Petty,  identified  Burdette  in  court  from 
the  sound  of  her  voice  as  she  said, 
"I'll  kill  you.  Give  me  some  money"— 
the  words  used   in  the  robbery. 

The  conviction  was  unprecedented  in 
California  law,  said  Los  Angeles  Deputy 
District  Attorney  Robert  Ernenwein. 

"The  jury  gave  tremendous  credence  to 
his  testimony,"  Ernenwein  said.  Some 
jurors  told  him  they  felt  blind  people 
develop  more  acute  hearing  because  of 
their  handicap,  Ernenwein  said.... 

Ernenwein  said  his  research  turned  up 
only  two  similar  cases  in  the  United 
States.  In  1982  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  conviction  based  on  the 
testimony  of  a  blind  female  robbery 
victim.  In  North  Carolina  the  following 
year,  an  Appeals  Court  upheld  a  convic- 
tion based  on  the  testimony  of  a  68- 
year-old  blind  man  who  was  threatened 
and  robbed   in  his  bed.... 

♦♦Massachusetts: 

On  Saturday,  April  5,  1986,  the  NFB  of 
Massachusetts  held  its  third  annual 
conference  for  Parents  and  Educators  of 


visually  Impaired  Children.  There  was  a 
panel  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students.  A  state  Parents  Division  was 
established,  and  the  following  people 
were  elected:  President,  Michael 
McCermott;  Vice  President,  Mary  Lu 
Createau ;  Secretary,  Cecile  Paice ;  and 
Treasurer,  Betty  Sabin. 

**Newsreel  Club: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Need  homemaking  help?  Want  to  make 
your  computer  converse  with  another? 
Got  a  problem  with  your  guide  dog?  Know 
where  to  buy  a  neat  money -organizer 
wallet?  Need  some  tape  mailers?  How 
about  a  bulk  tape  eraser?  Join  the 
Newsreel  Club!  This  little  magazine  on 
tape  offers  discussions  of  and  solutions 
to  all  types  of  situations  visually 
impaired  persons  encounter.  Learn  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  unique 
aids.  Many  are  simple;  some  are  com- 
plex; but  all  are  helpful.  Enroll  now. 
Join  today  and  pay  only  $7  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1986.  Members  receive  the 
monthly  Newsreel  and  are  entitled  to 
order  from  Dor  an  Enterprises— an  excel- 
lent source  for  many  unique  aids  for  the 
visually  impaired.  Send  $7  (check  or 
money  order)  membership  fee  to:  Stanley 
Doran,  Editor,  Newsreel  Club,  176  Brehl 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  43223. 

♦♦Alabama  Convention: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Alabama  held  its  annual  convention 
April  11-13,  1986,  in  Gadsden.  The 
following  people  were  elected  to  office: 
Louise  Greene,  President; 

♦♦New  Baby: 

While  our  sources  do  not    indicate    if 
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Sioux  City  Sue  was  given  serious  con- 
sideration, they  do  tell  us  that  the 
newest  Federationist  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  is  Callie  Rachele  Smith.  Callie 
Rachele  joined  her  older  brother  Kyle  as 
a  member  of  the  Rocky  and  Debbie  Smith 
family  on  April  21,  1986.  Callie 
Rachele  weighed  6  pounds,  13  ounces,  and 
measured  20  inches  long.  Rocky  and 
Debbie  Smith  formerly  lived  in  Idaho  but 
settled  in  Iowa  several  months  ago, 
where  they  operate  the  cafeteria  in  the 
Woodbury  County  Courthouse. 


lowing  people  were  elected  to  office: 
Louise  Greene  (Montgomery),  President; 
Charles  Hutchison  (Montgomery),  First 
Vice  President;  Mike  Norris  (Birming- 
ham), Second  Vice  President;  Delores 
Reeve  (Birmingham),  Secretary;  and 
Reverend  Frank  Lee  (Huntsville),  Treas- 
urer. Solomon  Greene  of  Huntsville  and 
Willie  Armstrong  of  Talladega  were  elec- 
ted to  two-year  board  terms,  and  Dale 
Hamm  of  Birmingham  and  Thelma  Simmons  of 
Mobile  are  hold-over  board  members  with 
a  year  still  remaining  on  their  terms. 


**Alabama  Convention 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Alabama  held  its  annual  convention 
April  11-13,  1986,   in  Mobile.     The  fol- 


**Married: 

Kenneth  Jernigan  and  Mary  Ellen 
Anderson  were  married  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  July  26,  1986. 


